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FOOD & DRUGS 
ADVERTISING 


FRAZIER’ LEMKE 
FARM —— CREDIT 


KBDUSH WAR PADETS 
(H.R. $529) 


ENLARGEMENT DF FTC DDWERS 
($, 944) 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING 
(S. 2542) 
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* 1M LOMMITTEE * 
SOLDIERS BONUS 


($ 3378) 


COTTON CONTAOL ACT 


(H.R, 6424) 


30-HOUR WEEK 
{ 8. F198) 


SOLDIER BONUS 


(H.R. 3} 


LUNDEEN OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS 


f#.&, 2627) 


FRAZIER-LEMKE 
FARM MORTGAGE CREDIT 


({#.&. 2060 ) 


IO-HOUR WLER 
{$.87) 


WALSH NRA’ BILL 


($.215) 


WATER CARRIER 
REGULATION 


{ 5.1632} 


LOMMOLITY EXERANGE 
LONTRGL 
(HR, 6772 ) 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 


(S$. 3407) 


DEPORTATION OF 
UNDESIRABLE ALIENS fem 


(H.R. 7224) 


AIR CORPS 
EXPANSION 


(H.R. ©250) 


$100,000, 000 
THIRD DEFICIENCY BILL 


( H.®. 9215) 


ANTI“ LYNCHING 


FARMERS HOME 
CORPORATION 
{ §. 2367) 
COPN RIGHT LAW 
REVISION 


( 8. 3047} 
AMENDMENT OF 
sugges | AY CODE / 


2. seagrass 


REVISION OF 
jh€C ACT 


(#8. 3263) 


REARS AEG! ATION 
tONTAOL . phrrens TRADE 


( 4.8, 8788; 5.2999 } 


merentagien OF UNDESIRABLE AUENS rh 


€#. R, F225 S. 379 ) 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


The Heritage of Holdover Legislation 


Many Bills Which Passed One House or the Other at Previous Session 
Still Pending, Unaffected by Recess 


House. It requires code wages and 
hours for all firms selling to the Goy- 
having loans from the 
It may permit further 
industrial controls. 


MMMM 
WT WUT 


Tomorrow 


tures similar to those of a measure 
vetoed by the President last Spring. 
The Senate for payment of 
the bonus in bonds; favored by Ad- 
ministration leaders as a compromise. 
Veterans’ organizations united in de- 
mand for a cash payment. Enact- 
ment of some form of bonus is con- 


HERE are usually two “ses- 
sions” to every Congress and 
the legislation left over from 
“the first session” retains its status 
on the calendar of the 
just as if there had been no 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE bark is worse than the bite. Despite the po- 
| litical ballyhoo as Congress gets under way it 
appears certain that Jittle will be done to dis- 

turb the normal processes of business recovery. 





OT 


ernment or 
Government. 
study of major 

Third Deficiency Biil (H. R. 9215). 
—This is the measure which failed of 
enactment last session, leaving sev- 


bill calls 
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“second ses- 





plunged into activity; Congress opens with the 
caustic flavor of the coming campaign; the Presi- 
dent speaks; the wheels of Government begin to move. 


sion” 


‘T= New Year strikes and Washington is suddenly 


recess. 
So the “second session” of the 74th 


On, the succeeding pages you will find these and other 
smportant subjects dealt with: 


@j The President’s Message. 


iG Congress opens—a complete list of the status of 
~ pending legislation. 


@ The tide of world affairs rises again to our shores 


~ as the League of Nations looks to America for our 
stand in regard to embargoes and neutrality. 


@ Social Legislatoin bulks on the Congressional agenda 
' —safety on land and sea—curbing the sale of firearms 
and crime—pensions. 


¢ Complete programs for the bonus and for neutrality 
legislation drawn up as Congress wrestles with 
these two great problems. 


@j The Voice of the New Deal—Secretary Ickes, Secre- 
m tary Hull and Postmaster General Farley speak. 


Uncle Sam’s wards—General Hines of the Veterans’ 
Administration reports on the care of the nation's 
soldiers and sailors and their dependents since 1812. 


@ Relief meets the New Year and the States groan un- 
der the load which the Federal government has 
shifted to their unwilling shoulders. 


€ The press gives its opinion of the death of the NRA, 
the plan for regional “Little Washingtons” and 
speaks its mind as to what Congress should do at this 
session. 
| Labor: a reign of law and reason among the railroad 
workers—a year without a strike. 
¢ Silver: Mexico begs our cooperation in salvaging her 
monetary situation and some predict a world con- 
ference on the white metal. 
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Congress has started with a substan- 
tial heritage of bills, some of which 
have passed one house but not the 
other, some of which have been “re- 
ported out of committee” and some 
of which will be displaced by new bills 
that must go through the legislative 
process from the beginning and will 
overtake and supplant measures al- 
ready advanced on the calendar. 

Few of the major measures desired 
by the Administration were left be- 
hind in the legislative mill when the 
session adjourned. 


MAJOR PENDING BILLS 

But many important measures 
without such sponsorship are await- 
ing final consideration and may soon 
be voted on. 

Among them are bills for payment 
of the two-billion-dollar soldier bonus, 
the 30-hour work week bill sponsored 
by labor as an unemployment remedy, 
and the Frazier-Lemke farm mort- 
gage greenbacks bill. 

The pictogram above shows the 
status of important measures car- 
ried over from the last session. What 
follows is a detailed summary of each 
bill’s status: 

Soldier Bonus (H. R. 1; S8.3375).— 
Two different types of bills are on the 
calendars of the two Houses. The 
House bill carries inflationary fea- 
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ceded by opponents of the measure. 


THE 30-HOUR WEEK 

Thirty-Hour Week (H. R. 7198; 
S.87).—Similar bills are on the calen- 
dar of each House. Strong labor pres- 
sure is being exerted to obtain enact- 
ment but most believe 
there is little chance of passage. 

Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Credit (H. R. 2066; S.212).—On the 
calendar of each House. Its inflation- 
ary nature, say Administration lead- 
ers, makes enactment unlikely. But 
it probably will be a heated subject of 
discussion throughout the session. 

Food - Drugs Advertising (S. 
2367).—Passed by Senate and now 
pe aled before a House committee. 
Amendments expected. There is 
much opposition to the measure and 
its proponents admit it has only a 
fair chance of enactment. 

Farmers’ Home Corporation (S. 
2367).—Passed by the Senate. Be- 
fore the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Some form of bill probably will 
be passed but a reduction from pres- 
ent provisions for a one-billion-dollar 
bond flotation and one-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar capitalization is likely. 

Walsh “NRA” Bill (S. 215).— 
Pending on the Senate calendar. No 

similar before. the 


observers 


legislation is 





eral emergency agencies without op- 
erating funds. It is pending on the 
Senate calendar, due for early enact- 
ment. 

Water Carrier Regulation (S. 1632). 
—The only major Administration bill 
left unenacted at the last session. Ob- 
servers believe it may be considered 
if the session lasts four or five months 
but probably will fail to pass. 


CURBING WAR PROFITS 

Abolish War Profits (H. R. 5529). 
—Passed by the House. A stiff war 
tax bill may be enacted, but a modi- 
fied version of the original measure. 

Shipping Subsidies (S. 3467).— 
Pending on the Senate calendar. 
Probably will be replaced by substi- 
tute legislation being drafted by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Copyright Law Revision (S. 3047). 
—Passed by the Senate. Faces con- 
siderable opposition in House commit- 
tee but observers believe it will be 
passed. 

Revision of ICC Act (H. R. 3263). 
—On the House calendar. It amends 
the long and short haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act. Faces strong opposition. 

(A more detailed summary of the 
status of pending legislation appears 
on page 6.) 
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¢ While there is to be no abandonment of experiinents 
already undertaken—except those invalidated by 
the Supreme Court—no new reforms will be attempted. 


¢ On the action side look for these things: 


Immediate payment of the bonus to put between a 
billion and a half and two billion dollars in cir- 


culation. 


q A neutrality law on permanent basis that will im- 

pose mandatory embargo on shipments of muni- 
tions of war to belligerents with limited discretion to 
President to control exports of credit and of raw ma- 
terials. “Normal” exports will be formula. No dis- 
cretion to President to determine which belligerents 
and which shall not be subject to trade restrictions. 
This discretion is desired by State Department but will 


not be granted. 


| Work relief to be continued on a liberal basis 


whether States assume part of burden or not. 


More liberal allowance of subsidies to be given 

States maintaining o/d age pension systems. This 
means increasing Federal contribution limited by pres- 
ent law to $15 per month per person. Rising tide of 
Townsendism makes such action likely. 


Continued bounty to farmers despite any rulings of 
Supreme Court rendering present law ineffective, 
Ways to get around it are sought under existing 
powers. 
@ On the negative side look for these things: 
@ No general tax increases. President makes it clear 
in his message that new taxes are unnecessary and 


[Continued cn Page 3, Column 1.] 
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The President's Challenge 
To ‘Entrenched Greed’ 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt reports on the 
state of the Union. 

He appears in person before the 74th Congress, 
second session, in evening assembly, whence his 
words are carried by radio to millions of listen- 
ers. 

Two chief messages are directed to Congress 
and broadcast to the nation. 

The first is a call to equip the Ship of State 
with hatches that may be closed if war clouds 
break—a strengthened neutrality law. 

The second is an appeal to the many to follow 
the President’s banner against the “entrenched 
greed of the selfish few, who would gang up 
against the people’s liberties.” 

He warns the many against the “synthetic, 
poisonous fear, craftily instilled by small groups 
to bring about the restoration of their economic 
autocracy.” 

Finally he challenges the “money changers” to 
propose repeal of the measures which, he asserts, 
in 34 months have transferred control of the 
Federal Government from their hands to the 
city of Washington. 





Preparing America 


To Keep Out of War 


If the world must again face an era in which 
peace is endangered by a mad scramble for 
colonial empire, the United States can play but 
one role. 

So states President Roosevelt, describing that 
role as one of well-ordered neutrality with a 
threefold aim—to do naught to encourage the 
contest, to save itself from embroilment through 
adequate defense and to persuade other nations 
to return to the ways of peace. 

Translated into concrete proposals, this role 
takes shape in a bill introduced into both Houses 
of Congress while the new session is less than 
an hour old. 

Here are some of its provisions* 

Embargoes on shipment of war implements to 
belligerents, immediate and mandatory. 

Embargoes on war materials to belligerents at 
the discretion of the President, over and above 
the normal amounts purchased by them. 

No dealing in the securities of belligerents. 

No transportation of arms on American vessels. 

Transactions with belligerents only at the risk 
of traders, should the President so decide. 

Discrimination in treatment of belligerents only 
by Congressional authorization. 





Subsidies As a Means 
To Save Our Shipping 


Why the Ship Subsidy Bill being pressed by the 
Administration for directly aiding the merchant 
marine with money grants instead of by large 
mail contract payments? 

Answer supplied by Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York, who sponsors the 
plan: To prevent disappearance of the foreign 
service of the American merchant marine. 

In the background is the added power in war- 
fare which a fleet of merchantmen gives to a 
nation. 

Aim of the bill is to give to American ship 
operators the same advantages enjoyed by for- 
eign operators who receive aid from their gov- 
ernments. 

A new feature is added by Senator Copeland 
to the bill as offered at the last session of Con- 
gress. This is permission for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to extend loans to ship op- 
erators as it does to the railroads. 








Applying the Second Phase 
Of the Silver Program 


The second phase of the silver purchase pro- 
gram opens. 

First phase was aggressive purchase, the hcpe 
being that enhanced prices would aid in making 
silver a recognized form of international moncy. 

The second phase, adopted as this hope faded, 
is conference with silver-money countries to ac- 
complish the aim through agreement and 
through manipulation of purchases to speed the 
result. 

First conference proceeds behind closed doors, 
carried on with spokesmen for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, only silver-money country of the West- 
ern world. 

Manipulation of purchases already has been 
brought into play. That it was which explained 
the recent snift of Treasury buying from Lon- 
don to China, so that Japanese speculators, ob- 
taining bootleg silver in China, might not sell 
it at a profit while draining off the supply avail- 
able to the Chinese Government as a monetary 
reserve. 





A Start in Regulation 


Of Unlisted Securities 


The first step is taken in the Federal policing 
of over-the-counter traders and the securities 
in which they deal. 

It is the licensing by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of 5,088 dealers, having 85,- 
000 employes, and refusal to license 36. The 
latter are forbidden to engage in the security 
business, use of the mails for the purpose being 
cut off from them. 

Over-the-counter dealers are traders in securi- 
ties not listed on the exchaneces 

Thus definitely charted for the first time is the 








HE Second Session of the 74th Congress comes to order and is 
ready to proceed with the business of law making. Left: The . 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Joseph W. Byrns. Right: Sergeant-at-Arms Chesley W. Jurney open the Senate doors. 


wilderness of unregulated security selling, which 
in volume of business is estimated to exceed that 
on the regular exchanges several times over, 
This market has served also as a refuge to se- 
curities seeking to avoid the scrutiny of ex- 
change authorities, 

Initial registration means merely that those 
ranted certificates have not been barred by the 
SEC for past frauds or for palpably untrue reg- 
istration statements. Continuance depends on 
observance of certain minimum requirements of 
fair dealing. 





Collective Bargaining 
As a Strike Preventive 


Hailing the reign of law in labor relations on 
the railroads, the National Mediation Board for 
the year ending last June 30 reports: “No strikes.” 

Basis of the peace, declares the Board, is the 
establishment of collective bargaining to cover 
95 per cent of the workers. A total of 71 per cent 
are represented by independent unions, 24 “per 
cent deal through company unions and the re- 
maining 5 per cent continue to bargain indi- 
vidually. 

Since the 1934 amendments to the Railway La- 
bor Act outlawing economic coercion in choice 
of agencies, bargaining agreements have been 
made with 243 independent unions and with 31 
company unions. 

Says the Board: “Law democratically made by 
employes as well as employers has been substi- 
tuted for the rule of economic force and war- 
fare.” 
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+ Economic Objectives 





As Seen by Mr. Wallace 


In the midst of battling demands for further 
alterations in, or return to, the economic system 
as it has been, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
thus states the objectives at which he believes 
all disputants aim. 

Says he, speaking before the Farm Economics 
Association in New York: 

“A universally apmealing economic formula 
would be a balanced production of things people 
really need and want, obeying these four eondi- 
tions, namely: 

1.—Prices should be low enough so that con- 
sumers can buy and high enough so that pro- 
ducers can keep on producing. 

2.—Income should be so distributed that no 
one would be shut off from participating in con- 
sumption, except those who will not work. 

3.—Scrupulous regard should‘be had to con- 
serving natural resources. 

4.—The result should be brought about within 
the framework of our traditional democratic 
processes. 


Advocates of Bonus 
Scent a Victory 


Flushed with expectation of victory, bonus 
forces unite behind a new Clark-Vinson bill call- 
ing for immediate payment to World War vet- 
erans of the full 1945 value of adjusted service 
certificates. Remitted would be all interest 


THE GAVELS DESCEND AND CONGRESS IS IN SESSION 
The Vice President of the United States, and presiding officer of 
the Senate, John N. Garner. 


+ charged on certificate loans. An additional 





—Wide World. 


Center: Senator Arthur Capper and 


present: Interest to 1945 on certificates not 
cashed now. 

Ditched by veterans’ organizations, but not 
Silenced, are those Congressional allies who wizh 
to pay in new money issued against excess gold 
and silver in the Treasury. This is the distin- 
guishing feature of the pending Patman bill, 
which failed of passage last May over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Violent opposition is registered by veterans’ 
groups against a compromise (Byrnes-Steiwer) 
bill, which would permit payment now at 97 per 
cent of face value, with interest payable to 1938 
for those wishing to defer receipt until then. 

Estimated cost: 2,200 million dollars. 


How the SEC Has Acted ( 


To Protect Investors 


For protecting investors from pitfalls of fraud 
and misleading statements, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission presents this bill of 
achievement in the year ending last June 30: 

Compelled a writing down of assets by a util- 
ity system in the amount of 153 million dollars. 

Conducted 67 investigations into alleged ma- 
nipulation of prices on security exchanges. 

Took action in 10 cases of suspected market 
rigging by “insiders.” 

Compiled a “rogues’ gallery” containing 15,351 
names of those guilty of fraudulent practices. 

Set up standards of fair and of improper prac- 
tices in the sale of securities to the public. 
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Backstage activities of the Jus- 
tice Department include the draft- 
ing ef a bill aimed at preventing 
lower courts from passing on the 
constitutionality of laws, the pre- 
cise scope to be determined after 
the Supreme Court has handed 
down its decisions on major New 
Deal laws now before it. 

* os x 

That— 

A behind-the-scenes complaint 
White House 
from more conservative New Deal 
quarters the fact that 
Henry A. Wallace and his aides in 
the AAA ‘can not make a speech 
without referring to the probable 


has gone to the 


deploring 


demise of the capitalistic system 
This 
vigorous com- 


unless changes are made. 
follows even 
plaints against similar references 
by Dr. Tugwell, Undersecretary of 


Agriculture. 


more 


That— 

An undercover effort is being made 
by friends of the Guffey Coal Act 
to find “some one who blundered” 
among its drafters, a hole having 
beer found in the clause provid- 
ing for use of “coal code” by con- 


tractors doing business with the 
Government. The law requires its 
use by those doing public work or 
service for the Government, but 
nothing is said about those sup- 
plying materials. 


. eu s 
That— 
A Supreme Court upset of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act 


would, under inside strategy, be 
followed by a demand from labor, 
with White House support, for 
enactment of the Walsh bill which 
requires that all concerns doing 
business with the Federal Govern- 
ment meet definite labor and wage 
and hour standards. 

‘2 2 
That— 
According to one story going the 
rounds, in some New Dea’ depart- 
ments Jackson Day dinner tickets 
at $50 each (party “cover charge,” 
$45; dinner, $5) are finding 1eady 
buyers among the rank and file of 
Federal workers, many of whom 
are in the low salary group. 


‘nus 
That— 


Back of orders by Works Progress 
Administrator Hopkins to elimi- 


nate all but “worth-while” jobs 
from WPA are complaints that the 
work relief program is proving po- 
litically unpopular in many sec- 
tions of the country, where the 
complaint is that Uncle Sam is 
not getting his money’s worth. 

e & @ 
That— 
Those in the know say the White 
House has pigeon-holed demands 
from the direction of Postmaster 
General Farley, asking that some- 
thing be done about Dr. Rexford 
Guy ‘lugwell, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture and Resettlement Ad- 
ministrator. 

x * x 
That— 
Behind the thin veil of secrecy 
shrouding TVA attempts to set up 
cooperatives to carry on small 
manufacturing and other enter- 
prises, officials privately say much 
difficulty is being met in trying to 
reconcile the traditional individ- 
ualism of the Tennessee Valley 
residents with the community 
spirit necessary for cooperatives 

e *« ¢ 
That— 
The uncertainty of the whole 
New Deal program at the hands 
of the Supreme Court was the real 


reason back of the absence of spe- 
cific recommendations in the Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress. With 
decisions due during January on 
vital agencies, Mr. Roosevelt, ac- 
cording to insiders, faced a prob- 
lem of what to say. 
* # 6 

That— 

It is not publicly known yet that 
one powerful foreign nation along 
Washington’s “diplomatic row” has 
registered a vigorous protest with 
the State Department that ‘the 
publication of the Department’s 
“Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States” is 
“too close” to the date of their ori- 
gin. (The Department is just put- 
ting the finishing touches to the 
publication of the official foreign 
relations papers for 1920. Euro- 
pean nations wait as long as 50 


years before publishing. 
:& 2 


That— 

One high administrative official is 
privately predicting arbitrary re- 
strictions may have to be placed on 
the chartering of Federal Credit 
Unions to insure adequate local 
administration and to prevent ex- 
pansion beyond the facilities for 
Federal supervision. 


+ 
| 
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Protecting Mivil Liberties: 
A Lavideeive Program 

Doing its pargt toward exercising eternal vigi- 
lance, the Anferical Civil Liberties Union an- 
nounces its forogram of laws to be backed in the 
current sesfion of Congress. They are five in 
number, rdmely: ‘ 

1.—Freedom of the air bill, providing for al- 
lotment of equal radio time for all sides on 
controversial questions. 

\ 2—Mandatory trial by jury in cases involving 
tthe sending of alleged obscene matter through 
the mails. 
: 3.—Prohibition of interstate transportation of 
gtrikebreakers. 

| 4—Denial of permission to use Federal equip- 
ment by the National Guard when called out on 
strike duty. 

5.—A Congressional investigation of the lot of 
share croppers and tenant farmers. 

Numbers 4 and 5 have the backing of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Fixing Minimum Prices 


For Bituminous Coal 


Confronted by a price war in the soft coal 
fieldS and by the refusal of many powerful com- 
panies to register and come under the coal code, 
the National Coal Commission is advised thus: 

By some code signers: To fix minimum prices 
immediately so as to halt price declines and make 
possible the payment of wage rates agreed to. 

By ‘other code signers: To fix no minimum 
prices now, so as to avoid business gains by non- 
registrants at the expense of code signers. 

Decision of the Board: Regional boards, sub- 
ject to the National Board’s approval, should set 
minimum prices as soon as possible without re- 
gard to court tests of the law. 

Meanwhile six additional companies obtain in- 
junctions against the operation of the law, the 
decision coming from the Federal District Court 
at Kansas City, Missouri. Ground is that the 
tax devied on non-compliers is designed for co- 
ercion and not for revenue. 





Rescue of Home Owners: 
A Task Nearing Completion 


Uncle Sam, as saver of city homes from the 
sheriff, prepares to close down operations. 

That is the meaning of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation’s announcement that it has ceased 
taking over mortgages in five States and will 
wind up this aspect of its program about April 1. 

Achievements to date: Loans of 2,922 million 
dollars on 965,713 homes, bonds being issued to 
former mortgage holders. Only 67,000 applica- 
tions remain to be acted on. The loan-making 
power expires or June 13, after which date the 
HOLC continues as a collecting agency. 


A Plan of Job Insurance 
For Transportation Workers 


A plan of their own for unemployment in- 
surance among all interstate transportation 
workers is canvassed by Transportation Coordi- 
nator Eastman for possible submission to Con- 
gress. 

Chief element of the plan is payment of 3 per 
cent of pay rolls into a central fund with 1% 
per cent additional contributed by employes. 
Maximum benefits would be half-pay to unem- 
ployed for eight months. 

Advantage of the arrangement would be uni- 
fied provision for payments and benefits instead 
of 49 different types of provisions, one for each 
State and the District of Columbia. 

On one point the proposed law would differ 
from the Social Security Act. That point is--noe 
payments to men on strike. 


Dead-line For Suits 
Under the Gold Clause 


New Year bells ring out the days within which 
the Federal Goverment may be sued for payment 
of its gold-clause obligations in old 169-cent 
dollars. 

A Cupreme Court ruling defines one require- 
ment of such suits—they must prove that the one 
suing has suffered a loss from the abrogation of 
the gold clause. 

Other suits, coming in under the dead-line, al- 
lege that the Government, having refused pay- 
ment in gold, forfeits its right to call bonds and 
must continue to pay interest on those called. 

Still another type contends that the Treasury 
has Congressional authority #. re* oalg in gold 
or its equivalent. 

Prior to the dead-line for suits, the Treasury 
had offered to pay in cash or non-gold bonds the 
entire 8 billion dollars of gold-clause bonds out- 
standing. Amount of bonds tendered in re- 
sponse to the offer: $200. 


Mapping a Campaign 
Against Bootleggers 


A new circle of warfare against bootleggers is 
spread out around Boston as the President, au- 
thorized by a recent law, marks out a circular 
customs area 62 miles in radius. 

Within this limit, the Coast Guard may now 
pursue those ships suspected of attempting to 
circumvent the tariff laws on liquor or other 
commodities. Elsewhere along the coasts, pur- 
suit may begin within 12 miles from shore. 

Specifically, the aim is to prevent evasion of 
tariff taxes by those who transship goods from 
vessels to shore craft, latter seek- 
ing to effect landing at unguarded points. 


seagoing the 
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A LOOK AHEAD 














[Continued from Page 1.) 
Congress, in campaign year, 
would not vote them anyway. 
Taxes are pretty high already— 


at prohibitive point in many 
groups. 
No Townsend plan. Efforts 


q will be made time and again 
to secure a record vote on Town- 


send plan but they will not suc-. 


ceed. Congressmen, irrespective 
of party, know Townsendites are 
building up a tremendous war 
chest, but they are convinced of 
unsoundness of plan and will 
fight it to death. 


No Frazier-Lemke greenback 

plan to pay off farm mort- 
gages. Farm mortgage refinanc- 
ing bill will prove major worry 
throughout session. Even if 
measure passes both houses it 
would be vetoed and could not be 
passed over veto. 


¢ No new general banking leg- 

islation. Although Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
officials would like to see an end 
to postal savings system, now 
that deposits are insured, no ac- 
tion is likely at present session. 
Federal Reserve officials with 
their terms expiring February 1 
have no legislative recommenda- 
tions. 


No silver legislation. Most of 

Senators from silver States 
believe next step is an interna- 
tional conference. Conditions in 
Europe make such a conference 
impossible now. 


Reasons why any action Con- 

gress may take will have such 
little effect on business may be 
summarized as follows: 


q Bonus payment, in some form, 

is discounted. So is continued 
relief. So is continued payment 
of bounties to farmers in some 
form. So is prospect of federal 
borrowing through another year. 


Business knows Supreme 
Court is on hand to check any 
new tendencies toward added ex- 
periments with labor legislation 
or laws providing regulation for 


employers. Business knows, too, 
that printing press money is 
dead, at least for this session. It 


knows also there is no chance of 
passage of Townsend plan or 
similar panaceas. 


Momentum in industry is 

such that politics figures less 
in planning for future activity. 
Slowing of advance, expected in 
Spring, will be attributed to 
normal adjustments of supply 
anc demand situation rather than 
to government. 


| Deep meaning can be read in- 
to news items revealing that 
Jarge industrial concerns are be- 
coming interested in entering 
market for new money to finance 
modernization and expansion of 
plant. 


Last year saw more than 

three and a half billions in 
financing through Security Ex- 
change Commission. But of that 
total almost all was devoted to 
refinancing old debt, or in a small 
amount in replenishing working 
capital. Now stirrings are noted 
in capital markets. 


When industry begins again 

- to borrow for new construc- 

tion and when investors are ready 
to entrust money to industry at 
low interest rates for expansion 
purposes, then the back of de- 
pression may be said to be broken. 
Testing point is near at hand. 


+ NEUTRALITY, BONUS: PROBLEMS OF CONGRESS + 


Two PRINCIPAL problems of the 
1936 session of Congress—sol- 
diers’ bonus and neutrality—are 
found well along on the legislative 
road even before the national legis- 
lators really get down to work. 
Bills designated to solve both are 
in the hopper. Enactment, within 
a month-for the bonus and within 
two months for neutrality, is taken 
for granted by leaders in Congress. 
The first concerns an old issue in 
new form and costs a couple of bil- 
lions of dollars. The second in- 
volves a relatively new issue in new 
form and means abandonment of a 
policy—freedom of the seas—which 
is nearly as old as this nation. 


WHERE PRESIDENT STANDS 


Bonus plans, as accepted by the 
three organizations of veterans 
pressing for passage, are in a*form 
which the President’s advisers say 
are unacceptable to him. Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, ma- 
jority floor leader, says that slight 
changes might bring executive ap- 
proval. 

Neutrality plans, as tentatively 
agreed upon, are in a form accept- 
able to both the Department of State 
and the chairmen of the House and 
Senate foreign affairs committees. 
Whether they are fully acceptable to 
the Senate Munitions Committee re- 
mains uncertain. 

What, definitely, 
these prospective new laws? 
is their expected effect? 

First in order of Congressional at- 
tention is the bonus. 


WHAT VETERANS ASK 


The American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the 
World War—three leading organi- 
zations of World War veterans—have 
agreed on the following: 

1—Full and immediate payment 
of the face value of existing adjust- 
ed service certificates, if the holder 
wants that payment. 

2—Waiving of all interest on 
previous borrowings against those 
certificates. 

3.—Provision for interest to be 
paid at 3 per cent on the full face 
value of certificates which are not 
cashed at this time, with the inter- 
est to accumulate to 1945 if the 
holder of the certificate wants. 

4..No demand for printing press 
money to provide cash for the pay- 
ment. 

The united front of the veterans’ 


is involved in 
What 


Everything points to breaking of 
credit log jam in another couple 
months. 


Housing—Rehousing a third 

of America’s families is the 
program advocated by Senator 
Wagner and endorsed by Ickes. 
Will have backing of every pub- 
lic housing agency and pushed 
forward with force at this ses- 
sion. Too big a proposal to be 
ioct in any partisan shuffle. 
Chances for passage good. 


Trade Agreements—Look for 

Congress to assert itself in 
regards to trade agreements. 
Lines shaping for demand that 
agreement be considered as 
treaties requiring Senate ap- 
proval. Little likelihood of pas- 
sage in face of administration op- 
position. 


Labor—All plans are in abey- 

ance pending Supreme Court 
decisions, that will throw light 
on the power of Congress to rule 
labor relations. Both Labor Re- 
lations law and Guffey Coal Act 
will probably reach a decision 
before the Summer. Constitu- 
tional crystal gazers predict the 
Guffey Act will be thrown out 
and the Labor Relations law re- 
stricted to transportation and 
communication industries. In 
this event expect a powerful agi- 
tation for Constitutional change. | 
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Payment Could Be Met—A Departure From Our 
Traditional Foreign Policy in Prospect 


groups which in the past have been 
at odds on method of payment of 
the bonus is taken as assurance that 
Congress will show partiality for this 
particular plan. Some adjustments, 


| however, may be worked out to nar- 


row slightly the scope of the pay- 


ments under a plan proposed by 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
and Speaker Byrns (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee. 

In dollars and cents, and in prob- 
lems for the Treasury, what is the 


meaning of this latest bonus move? 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





BONUS PROBLEM ANALYZED 


President Roosevelt gave an an- 
swer to that question last May 22 
when he outlined the points in- 
volved. His analysis was as follows: 

Congress, in 1924, after full con- 
sideration, agreed to pay adjusted 
compensation to veterans for their 
lime in uniform. 

Taking the average case, the Gov- 
ernment acknowedged a claim of 
$400 to be due. 


| This $400, under provisions of the 
settlement, with the addition of 25 
per cent because payment was de- 


in Congress takes up. That plan 
calls for the following: 


Uncle Sam would agree to continue 
to pay interest on the remaining 
portion if not withdrawn. 











ferred, was to carry compound in- 
terest at 3 per cent until 1945. At 
that time it would amount to $1,000. 

The veteran then received a cer- 
tificate containing an agreement by 
the Government to pay him this 
$1,000 in 1945 or to pay it to his 
family if he died at any time before 
1945. 

Under terms of this settlement, 
the total obligation of $1,400,000,- 
000 in 1924 produced a face value of 
$3,500,000,000 in 1945. 

Then, in 1931, veterans were au- 
thorized to borrow up to 50 per cent 
of the face value of their certificates 
| as of 1945. More than 3,000,000 vet- 
| erans have borrowed $1,700,000,000, 

including interest charges, under 

this law. 


THE NEW PROPOSAL 


1—Waiving of about $400,000,- 
000 in accumulated interest charges 
on borrowings by holders of the ad- 
justed service certificates. 

2.—Payment now, not of $1,400,- 
000,000 plus interest charges of 3 per 
cent compounded semi-annually to 
date, as Congress provided in 1924, 
but payment of the full 1945 face 
value of the certificates, amounting 
to $3,500,000,000 minus only the ac- 
tual dollars previously withdrawn by 
veterans. Mr. Roosevelt says that 
this represents payment of $1,600,- 


| 000,000 more than the present value 


| From that point on the President’s | 


analysis leaves off and the new plan 


of the certificates. He described it 


as a new gratuity or bounty of that | 


amount. 

3.—Permission for holders of cer- 
tificates to allow the money due 
them to remain in the hands of the 
Government and continue to draw 


| interest up to 1945. Interest on bor- 


rowings by veterans against their 


' certificates would be waived and 





FINDING THE MONEY 

But what of the Treasury and the 
means of financing an obligation 
estimated at between $2,200,000,000 
and $2,300,000,000? 

Congress last May agreed to pay 
the bonus in newly printed green- 
backs. Mr. Roosevelt strongly dis- 
approved, and although the House 
over-rode his disapproval, the Sen- 
ate, by a narrow margin, upheld his 
veto 

In the present instance veterans’ 
groups contend that the Treasury, 
instead of needing to raise $2,200,- 
000,000 to meet bonus demands, will 
need to borrow only $1,000,000,000. 
Use of printing presses is out of the 
picture in present plans. 

How do the veterans reach the 
Single billion figure? 

They argue, first, that there is 
about $500,000,000 in the United 
States life insurance fund which 





the Secretary of the Treasury can 
divert to paying the bonus. To re- 
plenish this fund then. he will need 
only to put in some other securities. 
t would be a bookkeeping transac- 
tion. 

That takes care of half a billion. 
Another haif billion or more, the 






[Continued on Page 18.] 
























NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 
VERY LOW COST 


Go on 















the fast, modern 
liners Aorangi or Niagara. 
From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. One way, First Class: 
Honolulu . . 
Fiji . . 


land 


$110 up; 
- $233 up; Auck- 
- » $272 up; Sydney 
- » - $332 up. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
ports. Details from your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C, 
National 0758. 
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ANNOUNCES *25-A-MONTH 


TIME PAYMENTS 


AND A 


NEW UCC 6% FINANCE PLAN 








Any New Ford V-8 Car 


with Usual Low Down-Payment 


This $25-a-month time-payment plan enables 
vou to buy a New Ford V-8 car through your 


Ford dealer on new low monthly terms. 


After the usual low down-payment is made, 
$25 a month is all you have to pay for any type 
of new car, including insurance and financing. 

Your cost for this extension of credit is only 
one-half of 1 per cent a month on your original 
unpaid balance and insurance. This plan 
reduces financing charges for twelve months 
to 6 per cent. For example, if you owe a bal- 
ance of $400 for your car and insurance, you 


pay $24 for the year of credit; if the balance 
is $200 you pay $12. Your credit cost for one 
year is the original unpaid balance multiplied 
by 6 per cent. 


UCC plans provide you with insurance 
protection at regular conference rates. You 
have not only fire and theft insurance, but $50 
deductible collision, and protection against 
other accidental physical damage to your car. 

The Universal Credit Company has made 
these plans available through all Ford dealers 
in the United States. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Can Now Be Purchased for *25 a Month 
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ERHAPS never since Patrick Henry stepped 


out before that 


tense assemblage of Vir- 


ginian patriots and pronounced the classic 


peroration, “give me liberty or give me death’ 
did a public official in America gather his hear- 


ers into the embrace of his emotion as when 
on a cloudy night in Washington, hesitating 
between the grim white of Winter and the 


gentle persuasion of Sprrng, the President ad- 
dressed ine Congress with half the nation 
leaning ardent ears to their loudspeakers. 

A madness seemed to seize the audience from 
the moment the President reached the Speaker's 
bench. It was fully five minutes before he could 
begin his speech because of the ovation he re- 
ceived from his audience. 

All through the address the high dome of the 
House of Representatives echoed with the ap- 
plause 

The moment he read his text 
liness of the Americas” a silent 
into cheers. 

The President gripped the edge of the table 
before him, tossed his head with the leonine ges- 
ture, that is familiar to everyone who has looked 
at a news reel, and bit off his phrases with a 
vigor that was reminiscent of another Roosevelt 
famed for his charge against the singing bullets 
on San Juan Hill. 

Hours before as the men in the press room 
rapidly scanned the mimeographed sheets they 
had no presentment that the speaker would put 
into the neatly typed phrases the drama they 
seemed to contain as he spoke them. 


“good neighbor- 
audience broke 


War—or was it peace?—was the theme and 
when the message—concerned less with the state 
of the Union that the founding fathers decreed 
this report should be than with the state of the 
world. Then came his challenge, projected with 
all the vitality of a man fighting for the prin- 
ciples he has advocated, men and women spell- 
bound with the oratory, forgot everything but 
the emotion that dictated the applause which 
continually interrupted the speech. 

Thousands across the country reached for the 
dial when, after the President’s challenge to his 
opponents (the whole speech was a challenge) 
to offer a better solution than his Administra- 
tion had offered, the applause fairly tore the 
ether waves. 

The unveiled attack upon European nations 
Straining at the leash of war, brought forth con- 
tinued applause from the audience—except from 
the diplomatic gallery where representatives of 
nations bidding for the belligerent support of 
America suited. their actions to the policy of 
their rulers. 4 

Far to the right-in the crowded chamber there 
were tightened lips. Purposeful men, unaffected 


’ 


oe 





i rwood, 
STUDY IN WHITE AND BLACK | 


A view 


When winter comes to the White House. 

of the south grounds of the Executive Mansion as 

the first snows of the season come to Washington. 
by the rhetoric and the apparent sincerity of the 
periods which followed each other with uninter- 
rupted vigor, whispered that this was ‘bad pol- 
itics.” Good or bad, the thousands listened. 

The crowds departed. The calends of Novem- 
ber awaited the response. 


MONDAY WAS A WORKDAY 





It had been a workaday week. In the seclusion 
of his second floor study the President busied 
himself with his message. There were a few 


routine callers. Senator Pat Harrison of Missis- 
Sippi to introduce Governor White of his State. 
To accommodate the press again and leave it free 
on New Year’s eve the President came over to 
his offices. The session was short and cheerful. 
There was a brilliant sun shining and the sun- 
light Sparkling on the snow-covered grounds out- 
side added to the holiday atmosphere which was 
furthepragsisted by the soft reds and greens of 
thé old ,mariné prints that cover the circular 
walls. 

One piece of coming iegislation was considered 








+ ina lengthy conference. ‘That was the new neu- * 


trality law. Secretary of State Hull announced 
it as the first of a series of preliminary discus- 
The new law must be passed by Feb. 29 


when the present one expires. 


YOUTHFUL SENATOR GLASS 

Tuesday an hour before noon, dropping the 
work which had engaged him most of the morn- 
ing, the President came to the Executive offices 

{ for a series of visits and discussion on a variety 
of topics. 

Senator Carter Glass came for lunch—there 
are Federal Reserve Board appointments to be 
made soon and the peppery Senator isn’t fond of 
Marriner Eccles, favorite financial counsellor of 
the New Deal. 

When he left the Senator, just to show the 
lunch agreed with him even if he didn’t agree 
with the President, tossed a snowball at an in- 
quiring reporter, 

Another caller was Dr. William Durant, chair- 
man of the World Power Conference. Others 
were officials on routine business, 

Other visitors were the omnipresent budveteers, 
Secretary Morgenthau and Acting Budget Direc- 
tor Bell, Chairman Fahey of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and Secretary Ickes, the latter 
unlike his co-reliefer, Harry Hopkins, unworried 
by the alleged presence of Fan Dancers among 
his public projects. 


POLITICS PURSUE MR. FARLEY 

Another caller was Postmaster General Farley 
who when asked what was discussed during his 
call, replied: ; 

*“Polities 
I’m around.” 

The day was marked by an important con- 
ference with Representative Bankhead, House 
Majority Leader, back in harness again after an 
illness that kept him inactive all last year. All 
his efforts are bent on making the session a short 
and snappy one. He indicated that delay might 
be caused by Supreme Court decisions which 
would make it necessary for new legislation to 
replace such as might be held unconstitutional 
in all or part by the Court, 

The full day over the President joined his fam- 
ily to watch the New Yearin ang then to retire 
and prepare for another day at his desk. 

On New Year’s Day there were three official 


Sions. 


Politics is always discussed when 


\ 








A Messenger in the Night—The President Breaks a Precedent in Reporting 
On the State of the Union—Week-Ending With a Budget 


a 





Underwood & Underwood 
TWO WHO CALLED 

Among the visitors to the White House exccutive 

offices during a busy week are Representative Mar- 

vin Jones (left), Chairman of the House Commit- 

tee on Agriculture, and Senator Carter Glass, 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on Appro- 











priations. 





Representative Maverick of Texas, back 
swing around the country and full: of 
spirit, said that he had urged the Presi- 
get “tough.” 


callers, 
from a 
fighting 
dent to 


ADVICE ON ‘GETTING TOUGH’ 

“I have been in 22 States,” said the energetic 
young Texan, “and the only places where there 
is opposition it is due to the fact that the Presi- 
dent has been misrepresented.” 

Two other Texans, Representative Marvin Jones 
called, and Representative Patman who came 
over to talk over a possible compromise on the 
bonus bill which might appear a little palatable 
to the Administration. He also said he wanted to 
urge his measure, introduced last year, the pur- 
pose of which is to protect small business from 
monopolies, 

About this time the queries began to flow in 








+ 











concerning the report that both Undersecretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell and Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins had offered their resigna- 
tions because they had become politically em- 
barrassing to the New Deal. So request for com- 
ment was sent in to the President who replied 
with a phrase he has used before to characterize 
a canard, 
“Sewing circle story” he labelled the tale. 


THAT NIGHT MESSAGE 

The next day the world learned that the Presi- 
dent would call Congress together to hear his 
message in the evening. This thrilled many levels 
of the social and political world. The ladies 
would have to look to their confections, the Con- 
gressmen would have to cancel poker parties and 
other important post-prandial affairs of state. 
And thousands of people who otherwise would 
have been far from the vibrating loudspeaker 
were right there waiting to hear the crack an- 
nouncers announce, in their most pluperfect of 
intonations: 

“The President of the United States.” 

“Playing politics,” said the Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Fletcher, immedi- 
ately demanding the same time some other eve- 
ning for his orators. 

Minority leader McNary made no effort to ob- 
ject but Representative Snell delivered a stinging 
attack on the President 

Another announcement was the one already 
referred to concerning the President’s coming 
trips. 

On January 19 he will dedicate the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial in New York, a historical 
museum. On Washington’s birthday he will 
journey to Philadelphia where he will secure a 
degree from Temple University as he assists in 
the dedication of a new library. That same eve- 
ning he will go to Harvard and, after resting in 
the interim at Hyde Park, will return to the 
Capital on Feb. 27, 


A HEAVY WEEK-END 

Friday's press conference was delayed and 
short; then came the Cabinet at 2 p. m. and 
quiet until the hour of 9, when limousine and 
secret service men appeared and the big event 
of the week was under way. 

No sooner was one message 
another was on the table. Saturday, as is cus- 
tomary, the financially inclined gentlemen of 
the press assembled in the oval office to ask 
questions about the budget, massively printed 
and in their hands. 

And so a heavy week ended heavily among 
the debits and credits. 


delivered than 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Eradicating the Slums 
By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


"PH. sium is but one vicious product of that 
old order, whose passing, we hope, is at 
hand. I refer to the old order of special privi- 


lege, the creator and upholder of a social sys- 
tem containing vicious contrests of opulence and 
squalor that have shamed the democracy of our 
»wn times. Its day in America is facing the 
western evening sun, but 
the harsh cacklings of 
its senile prophets are 
still heard in opposition 
to every progressive pro- 
posal; predicting disas- 
ter for every humani- 
tarian attempt to ameli- 
orate the lot of the least 
fortunate of our people. 


** 2 





Harold L. 


Ickes 
These areas of blight count 
They absorb more than their 
police and fire and health protection. 

Nor can even the furnishing of all of these 
costly municipal services rescue the slum dweller 
from grave and social perils. * * * 


shocking civic 


costs, share of 


Innumerable records made by the cities them- 
selves, the researches of PWA’s own Housing Di- 
vision and surveys of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce all show that the mainte- 
nance of slum areas costs from three to ten 
times the aggregate of their tax contributions. 


When it comes to slums, we are financing an- 
nually a terrible deficit. Here is a perennial un- 
balanced budget that does not give the Liberty 
League the slightest concern. Literally, we are 





liberally subsidizing the must shameful phase of 
our civic life * 
There has never been a reform that has not 


been attacked by the forces of reaction as an in- 
vasion of private rights and as contrary to the 
self-serving shibboleths of the selfish and the 
ignorant. For good measure, in this country, at 
least, reactionists usually shout that enlightened 
progress is unconstitutional. They would have 
us believe that the Founding Fathers deliber- | 
ately saw to it that millions of their descendants 
should live like animals. * * * 

We have been using millions of dollars of pub- 
lic money annually for many years to pay the 
cost of the slums, to perpetuate our lowest in- 
come group in worse than medieval squalor. 
Here, in very truth, is a sordid investment of the | 
taxpayers’ money in vice and crime and disease: } 








an investment that pays generous dividends !n 
kind. Yet it is an investment which the people 
who profit from these social sores would have us 
continue. With their minds on their ill-begot- 
ten rents, there are self-righteous gentlemen who 
proclaim that the Government has no right to 
build improved housing because the better ac- 
commodations thus provided will lure tenants 
from disgraceful privately-cwned dwellings. * * * 


There are those who take an almost sadistic 
delight in dashing the hopes of our under-privi- 
leged citizens by ill-advisedly proclaiming that 
the public housing program of PWA is a fail- 
ure. The facts prove the ccutrary. * * * 


47 PROJECTS BUILDING 


We have 47 active projects on this program, 
all under construction. Eleven thousand per- 
sons are already enjoying the splendid modern 
accommodations of limited-dividend housing 
projects financed by PWA, and the first Federal 


developments will be occupied early in the 
Spring. * * * 
This program, now almost completely under 


construction, will provide some 25,000 modern, 
healthful, comfortable, efficient dwelling units at 
low rentals. * * * 

The problem is basically a municipal one, 
and, in any really significant, long-term housing 
activity, the relative positions of local and Fed- 
eral agencies must be reversed. Our municipali- 
ties will have to stand upon their own feet. * * * 


I do not mean that the Federal Government 
should abandon its work in this field. * * * I 
believe we should consider the use of public funds 
something like this: Given the Federal housing 
dollar, we should make that dollar go as far as 
possible. Revolving funds would facilitate its 
flow and the assumption by Jocal agencies of 
their fair share of the burden of financing would 
make possible more projects * * * 

We must consider not the housing of the 25,000 
or 30,000 families that we wiil provide for by this 
first demonstration, but of the millions of re- 
spectable American familics that now lack even 
a minimum of decent shelier. Local initiative 
must be fully exercised, if we are to take care 
of this load. A matching sasis, with loans and 
grants to be extended by the Federal Govern- 
ment would place responsibility for the ameliora- 
tion of housing conditidns on the respective lo- 
calities and local authorities. 


_ [From an address at ceremonies initiating hous- 
ing construction on the $12,783,000 PWA Wil- 
liamsburg slum clearance development in New 


York City, Jan. 3.] 








The Presidential Campaign 


By JAMES A. FARLEY 


Postmaster General and Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee 


‘OU HE campaign is already under way after a 
fashion. And what a fashion! 

The minority party, destitute of an available 
candidate, barren of a program, all at sea as to 
a platform, fills the air with denunciation of the 
President and fills the newspapers with a mix- 
ture of falsehoods and simple defamation. * * * 
I would not venture to guess who in their pre- 
dicament the minority party will pick to oppose 
President Roosevelt next November. It would 
save time, trouble and expense if their political 
lightweights should shake dice or shoot craps for 
the nomination. Not that the stake would be val- 
uable enough to exalt the winner but it would 
save the country from the 
deluge of speeches eulogiz- 
ing nonentities which will 
cRaracterize the Republican 
Convention. 

Their second task—that of 


| lowering the prestige of 
, Franklin D. Roosevelt — is 
#4 even more difficult than 
, that cf winnowing out 


some sor! of a candidate and 





some sort of a_ platform 
. ' from among mediocrities 
James A. Farley ang the confusion of 


thougnt that now obtains. 

Our President has performed a great job. Some 
people might not like the AAA legislation, for 
example, but the farmers, restored to solvency 
for the first time in a dozen years, are a unit 
in their satisfaction over the results. A few 
people with enormous incomes see nothing but 
communism in the last tax legislation. Their 
numbers are unimportant, and their propaganda. 
seeking to convince the ordinary voter that some 
frightful injustice is being done in asking those 
best able to pay, to pay their share of the na- 
tional expense, is the last word in political fu- 
tility. 

The constantly rising tide of national pros- 
perity is the answer to all the attacks on the 
Roosevelt administration. The contrast between 
the state of the nation today and what it was 
on the advent of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 
White House is all the retort required to the 
sprawling barrage that is proceeding from the 
Republican National Committee and being paid 
for by the special interests that are seeking the 





return of the system so emphatically repudiated 
by the people in 1932. * * * 

Unable to combat the fact of the restored sol- 
vency of business, our political opponents fall 
back on the statement that the renewed pros- 
perity is not because of what the Administration 
has done. Well, if it was not the acts of the 
Administration, what on earth could it have been 
that turned despair into satisfaction, that 
brought incomes to agriculture and industry in- 
stead of deficits, and that gave the courage to 
those who now seek for a return to the Hoover 
principles to shriek for the Government te cease 
its program, when just a little while ago they 
came to Washington tremb}.:ngly to beg the Ad- 
ministration to do something to relieve their 
plight? 

They talk of the President’s having repudiated 
his promise, but I have yet to hear them mention 
any promise that has not been carried out or 
is not in process of being carried out. He prom- 
ised a stable currency. Our dollar is the solidest 
money unit in the world tcday. He promised 
economy in Government. It is costing less to- 
day by hundreds of millions of dollars a year to 
administer the ordinary proccsses of Government 
than it did before he came to the White House. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


But, they say, he promised a balanced budget 
Balancing a budget is not something that can be 
done in the flickering of an eyelash. particularly 
when millions of people are still on relief. 

Incidentally, though you would never guess it, 
from the proclamations of the Liberty League or 
its annex, the Republican National Committee. 
the Roosevelt Administration did not invent the 
deficit. It inherited from the Hoover administra- 
tion an entry in the red of something over three 
billion dollars. If you deduct the money that is 
coming back to the Government in the shape 
of RFC loans and those of the Farm Credit 
and Home Owners’ Loan administrations the 
actual amount of what the Government owes, as 
would be shown on such a balance sheet as any 
institution would get out to picture its financial 
status, is not so very much more than the Hoover 
deficit. ¢ * * 

Moreover, because the Government's credit 
is so good that it can borrow money at a 
very much lower rate of interest than it did be- 
fore, the cost of carrying the total debt today 
is less than what it cost the Government to carry 
the lesser debt of the Hoover period. All of these 
are steps toward budget balancing. * * * 


[From a radio address over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System Dec. 30.] 


World Peace and Trade 


By CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State 

THE American people, in common with other 

peoples of the world, have during the past 
12 months come to a growing realization of the 
necessity for international economic cooperation 
as the best guarantee of prosperity and peace. 
By the negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the Department of State has actively 
exerted itself to remove indefensible barriers to 
trade and restore a 
reasonably free flow 
of commerce. There 
have already been ne- 
gotiated eight such 
agreements, and there 
are under negotiation 
a number of others. 
* * * It is my sincere 
conviction that the 
surest foundation of 
world peace is a mu- 
tually profitable trade 
among all countries. 

The United States 
has done its utmost to 
maintain peace by 
strengthening and safeguarding our friendship 
with other nations and by contributing to the 
termination of any armed conflict. * * * 

When the President proclaimed the existence 
of a state of war between Ethiopia and Italy, 
the embargo of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war became effective, and in addition 
he announced that any of our people who volun- 
tarily engaged in transactions of any character 
with either of the belligerents would do so at 
their own risk. 

Shortly thereafter I explained that what had 
been done was based upon the policy of keeping 
this country out of war, and that our people 
should realize that the universal uncertainty 
created by war is a serious handicap to business 
and that the sooner a conflict is terminated, the 
sooner there is general business restoration and 
Stabilization which is infinitely more important 
than the continuance of trade with belligerents. 

In other statements during the year I have 
emphasized the fixed purpose of this Govern- 
ment, first, to prevent this country being in- 
volved in any foreign quarrel, and second, to 
assist by every legitimate means a speedy ter- 
mination of any conflict that occurs. 

To this great purpose I have dedicated myself 
and to it I will devote myself in the future. 





Cordell Hull. 
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+ PRESIDENT’S CHALLENGE 





The President’s address on the 
State of the Union, delivered in per- 
son to the House and Senate in joint 
session at the opening of the second 
session of the 74th Congress, the even- 
ing of Jan. 3, follows in full text: 

[®- PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, 
~"" Members of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives: 

We are about to enter upon an- 
other year of the responsibility 
which the electorate of the United 
States has placed in our hands. 
Having come so far, it is fitting that 
we should pause to survey the 
ground which we have covered and 
the path which lies ahead. 

On the fourth day of March, 1933, 
on the occasion of taking the oath 
of office as President of the United 
States, I addressed the people of our 
country. Need I recall either the 
scene or the national circumstances 
attending the occasion? The crisis 
of that moment was almost exclu- 
sively a national one. 

In recognition of that fact, so 
obvious to the millions in the streets 
and in the homes of America, I de- 
voted by far the greater part of that 
address to what I called, and the 
Nation called, critical days within 
cur own borders. 


AN ERA OF PEACE 


You will remember that on that 
4th of March, 1933, the world pic- 
ture was an image of substantial 
peace. International consultation 
and widespread hope for the bet- 
tering of relations between the na- 
tions gave to all of us a reasonable 
expectation that the barriers to 
mutual confidence, to increased 
trade, and to the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes could be progres- 
sively removed. 

In fact my only reference to the 
field of world policy in that ad- 
dress was in these words—“I would 
dedicate this nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor—the neighbor 
who resolutely respects himself and, 
because he does so, respects the 
rights of others—a neighbor who 
respects his obligations and re- 
spects the sanctity of his agree- 
ments in and with a world of 
neighbors.” 
that have followed 


In the years 
that sentiment has remained the 
dedication of this Nation. Among 


the nations of the great Western 
Hemisphere the policy of the good 
neighbor has happily prevailed. 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY” 

At no time in the four and a half 
centuries of modern civilization in 
the Americas has there existed—in 
any year, any decade, or any gener- 
ation in all that time—a greater 
spirit of mutual understanding, of 
common helpfulness, and of devo- 
tion to the ideals of self-government 
than exists to day,in the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics and their neighbor, 
the Dominion of Canada. 

This policy of the good neighbor 
among the Americas is no longer a 
hope —-no longer an objective re- 
maining to be accomplished—it is a 
fact, active, present, pertinent and 
effective. 

In this achievement, every Amer- 
ican Nation takes an understand- 
ing part. There is neither war, nor 
rumor of war, nor desire for war. 
The inhabitants of this vast area, 
250,000,000 strong, spreading more 
than 8,000 miles from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic, believe in, and pro- 
pose to follow, the policy of the 
good neighbor: They wish with all 
their heart that the rest of the 
world might do likewise. 

The rest of the world—Ah! 
is the rub. 


GROWTH OF WORLD ILL WILL 

Were I today to deliver an inaug- 
ural address to the people of the 
United States, I could not limit my 
comments on world affairs to one 
paragraph. With much regret I 
should be compelled to devote the 
greater part to world affairs. 

Since the Summer of that same 
year of 1933, the temper and the 
purposes of the rulers of many of 
the great populations in Europe and 
in Asia have not pointed the way 
either to peace or to good-will 
among men. Not only have peace 
and good-will among men grown 
more remote in those areas of the 
earth during this period, but a point 
has been reached where the people 
oi tne Americas must take cogni- 
zance of growing ill-will, of marked 
trends towards aggression, of in- 
creasing armaments, of shortening 
tempers—a situation which has in it 
many of the elements that lead to 
the tragedy of general war. 


there 


On those other continents many 
nations, principally the smaller ones, 
if left to themselves, would be con- 
tent with their boundaries and will- 
ing to solve within themselves and 
in cooperation with their neighbors 
their individual problems, both eco- 
nomic and social. The rulers of 
those nations, deep in their hearts, 
follow these peaceful and reason- 
able aspirations of their peoples. 


These rulers must remain ever vigi- 
Rant against the possibility today or 
tomorrow of invasion or attack by 








the rulers of other peoples who fail 





A Defense of the New Deal 
Peace Policy 


to subscribe to the principles of bet- 
tering the human race by peaceful 
means. 


AUTOCRATIC AGGRESSION 
Within those other nations—those 
which today must bear the primary, 
definite responsibility for jeopardiz- 
ing world peace—what hope lies? 
To say the least, there are grounds 
for pessimism. It is idle for us or 
for others to preach that the masses 
of the people who constitute those 
nations which are dominated by the 
twin spirits of autocracy and ag- 
gression, are out of sympathy with 
their rulers, that they are allowed 
no opportunity to express them- 


selves, that they would change 
things ‘f they could. 

That, unfortunately, is not so 
clear. It might be true that the 


masses of the people in those na- 
tions would change the policies of 
their governments if they could be 
aliowed full freedom and full access 
vo the processes of Democratic gov- 
ernment as we understand them. 
But they do not have that access: 
lacking it they follow blindly and 
fervently thte lead of those who seek 
autocratic power. 


LAW OF THE SWORD 


Nations seeking expansion, seek- 
ing the rectification of injustices 


| Springing from former wars, or seek- 


ing outlets for trade, for oopulation 
or even for their own peaceful con- 
tributions to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, fail to demonstrate that 
patience necessary to attain reason- 
able and legitimate objectives by 
peaceful negotiation or by an appeal 
to the finer instincts of world jus- 
tice. 

They have therefore impatiently 
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reverted to the old belief in the law years to come show such little cur- 


of the sword, or to the fantastic con- 
ception that they, and they alone, 
are chosen to fulfil a mission and 
that all the others among the bil- 
lion and a half of human beings 
niust and shall learn from and be 
subject to them. 

I recognize that these words, 
which I have chosen with delibera- 
tion, will not prove popular in any 
nation that chooses to fit this shoe 
to its foot. Such sentiments how- 
ever will find sympathy and under- 
standing in those nations where the 
people themselves are honestly de- 
sirous of peace but must constantly 
align themselves on one side or the 

ther in the kaleidoscopic jockeying 
for position characteristic of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic relations today. 
For the peace-loving nations, and 
there are many of them, find that 
their very identity depends on their 
nioving and moving again on the 
chess board of international politics. 

I suggested in the spring of 1933 
that eighty-five or ninety per cent of 
all the people in the world were con- 
tent with the territorial limits of 
their respective nations and were 
willing further to reduce their armed 
forces if every other nation in the 
world would agree to do likewise. 


MINORITY BLOCKS PEACE 


That is equally true today, and it 
is even more true today that world 
peace and world good-will are block- 
ed by only ten or fifteen per cent of 
the world’s population. That is why 
efforts to reduce armies have thus 
far not only failed but have been 
met by vastly increased armaments 
on land and in the air. That is why 
even efforts to continue the existing 
limits on Naval armaments into the 


rent success 

But the policy of the United 
States has been clear and consistent. 
We have sought with earnestness in 
every possible way to limit world 
armaments and to attain the peace- 
ful solution of disputes among all 
nations. 

We have sought by every legiti- 
mate means to exert our moral in- 
fluence against repression, discrim- 
ination, intolerance and autocracy 
and in favor of freedom of expres- 
sion, equality before the law, re- 
ligious tolerance and popular rule. 


COMMERCIAL POLICIES 


In the field of commerce we have 
undertaken to encourage a more 
reasonable interchange of the 
world’s goods. In the field of inter- 
national finance we have, so far as 
we are concerned, put an end to 
dollar diplomacy, money grabbing 
and speculation for the benefit of 
the powerful and rich, at the ex- 
pense of the small and the poor. 

As a consistent part of a clear 
policy, the United States is follow- 
ing a twofold neutrality towards any 
and all nations which engage in 
wars not of immediate concern to 
the Americas. First, we decline to 
encourage the prosecution of war by 
permitting belligerents to obtain 
arms, ammunition or implements of 
war from the United States: Second, 
we seek to discourage the use by 
belligerent nations of any and all 
American products calculated to fa- 
cilitate the prosecution of a war in 


quantities over and above our 
normal exports to them in time of 
peace. 


I trust that these objectives thus 


; be carried forward by cooperation 


between this and the 


President. 


CIVILIZATION AFFECTED 

I realize that I have emphasized 
to you the gravity of the situation 
which confronts the people of the 
world. This emphasis is justified 
because of its importance to civiliza- 
tion and therefore to the United 
Siates. Peace is jeopardized by the 
few and not by the many. Peace is 
threatened by those who seek selfish | 
power. The world has witnessed 
similar eras—as in the days when 
petty kings and feudal barons were 
changing the map of Europe every 
fortnight, or when great emperors | 
and great kings were engaged in a 
mad scramble for colonial empire. 

We hope that we are not again at 
the threshold of such an era. But 
if face it we must, then the United 
States and the rest of the Americas 
can play but one role; through 
a well-ordered neutrality to do 
naught to encourage the contest. 
through adequate defense to save 
ourselves from embroilment and at- 
tack, and through example and all 
legitimate encouragement and as- 
sistance to persuade other nations to 
return to the ways of peace and 
good-will. 


AUTOCRACY AND PEACE | 
| 
| 


Congress 





The evidence before us clearly 
proves that autocracy in world af- 
fairs endangers peace and that such 
threats do not spring from those na- 
tions devoted to the democratic 
ideal. If this be true in world af- | 
fairs, it should have the greatest | 
weight in the determination of do- 
mestic policies. | 

Within the | 


democratic nations 


| clearly and unequivocally stated will | chief concern of the people is to pre- 


and Plea For Its Continuance — The 
of the United States 


vent the continuance or the rise of 


autocratic institutions that beget 
Slavery at home and aggression 
abroad. In the United States, as in 


the world at large, popular opinion is 
at war with a power-seeking minor- 
ity. 

This is no new thing. It was 
fought out in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. From time to 
time since then the battle has been 
continued, under Jefferson, Jackson, 


Wilson. 
INDUSTRIAL DOMINATION 


More recently we have witnessed 
the domination of Government by 
financial and industrial groups, nu- 
merically small but politically domi- 
nant in the twelve years that suc- 
ceeded the World War. The present 
group of which I speak is indeed nu- 
merically small and, while it exer- 
cises a large influence and has much 
to say in the world of business, it 
does not, I am confident, speak the 
true sentimeits of: the less articu- 
late but more important elements 
that constitute real American busi- 
ness. 

In March, 1933, I appealed to the 
Congress and to the people in a new 
effort to restore power to those to 
whom it rightfully belonged. The 
response to that appeal resulted in 
the writing of a new chapter in the 


history of popular government. You, 


the members of the Legislative 


branch, and I. the Executive, con- 
tended for and established a new re- 
lationship between government and 
people. 


What were the terms of that new 


relationship? They were an appeal 
from the clamor of many private 
and selfish interests, yes, even an 


TO ‘INDUSTRIAL AUTOCRACY’ + 








| a broad base. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow | 





appeal from the clamor or partisan 
interests, to the ideal of the public 
interest. Government became the 
representative and the trustee of the 
public interest. 

Our aim was to build upon essen- 
tially democratic institutions, seek- 
ing all the while the adjustment of 
burdens, the help of the needy, the 
protection of the weak, the libera- 
tion of the exploited and the gene 
uine protection of the people’s prop- 
erty. 


‘FEDERAL POWER RESTORED’ 
It goes without saying that to 
create such an economic constitu- 
tional order more than a single leg- 
islative enactment was called for. 
We had to build, you in the Con- 
gress and I, as the Executive, upon 
Now, after 34 months 
of work, we contemplate a fairly 
rounded whole. We have returned 
the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the City of Washington. 
To be sure, in so doing, we have 
invited battle. We have earned the 
[Continued on Page 16.] 
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House of Representatives: 


A Night Performance 


Crowded Calendar of Business 
Scheduled for Congressmen 


((EREMONIES without parallel in the history 

’ of the United States were held in the House 
of Representatives on the opening day of the 
second session of the 74th Congress. 

The meeting of the House at noon on Jan. 3 
was the preliminary to the joint session of the 
two Houses that evening when President Roose- 
velt delivered his address on the State of the 
Union. 

Speaking to Congress and also to the nation 
through the medium of the radio, President 
Roosevelt asked his opponents to become specific 
in their attack on his policies and challenged 
them to offer a program repealing New Deal re- 
form and recovery legislation. (Text of address 
on page 5.) 

Perhaps no President ever had a better stage 
or as wide a hearing as did Mr. Roosevelt as he 
stood at the reading clerk's desk, on the rostrum 
in the great chamber. 

Inside the chamber every gaiiery was crowded. 
Sixteen microphones were close to the speakers’ 
rostrum: Kleig lights beat down on the throng 
and motion picture cameras clicked as they por- 
trayed the scene for the whole country. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


The President was frequently applauded as he 
laid down a program which included: A state- 
ment on neutrality, a prediction of an approach 
to a balanced budget, a forecast that no ad- 
ditional tax levies would be needed, and a broad 
generalization urging Congress to “advance; not 
retreat.” 

The President branded his foes as legionnaires 
of “entrenched greed” and characterized his crit- 
ics as “autocrats” just as dangerous to American 
economic liberties as the foreign “autocrats” who 
are endangering the peace of the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt, attired in a cutaway and striped 





—Wide World, 
JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE— 
The leaders of the two major parties in the House 
of Representatives hold a tete-a-tete on Capitol 
Hill just before Congress convenes. Left: Ma- 
jority Leader William B. Bankhead, Democrat 
from Jasper, Ala. Right: Minority Leader Ber- 
trand H. Snell, Republican from Potsdam, N. Y. 











trousers, arrived at the capitol with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, a few minutes before 9 
o'clock. 

Members of the President's family, members 
of the families of Cabinet officers, and a full 
representation from the diplomatic corps, were 
included in the audience. 


MINORITY OBJECTIONS 


In the earlier meeting of the House, Minority 
Leader Snell objected to the departure from the 
usual procedure for aelivery of the President’s 
annual message. 

“This is only a cheap attempt on the part of 
the Administration, under the caption of an an- 
nual message to Congress,” declared Represen- 
tative Snell, “to make a purely political speech 
defending the policies of the New Deal. One 
thing to which we object is his [the President's] 
using the Congress and this special occasion set 
apart by the Constitution as a sounding board 
for a political speech. The responsibility is on 
you, the majority, for changing an all-time pre- 
cedent of a dignified reception of a message 
from the President and lowering that to a com- 
mon political speech, chartering his Presiden- 
tial campaign for election next November.” 


THE REJOINDER 


Majority Leader Bankhead, who has been kept 
from the House for the past year because of ill- 
ness, characterizes Mr. Snell's remarks as “parti- 
san” and mere “political platitudes.” 

Four new House members representing dis- 
tricts in Kentucky, New York and Michigan, the 
latter a Townsendite, were sworn into office. 
Resolutions were adopted in honor of the late 
Senators Long and Schall and Representative 
Kimball. 

With the opening formalities past, the House 
faces a crowded calendar of business. Its tenta- 
tive schedule for this week is: Jan. 6, the Presi- 


dent’s budget message and the consideration of 
bills on the calendar requiring unanimous con- 
sent; Jan. 7, the calendar of private bills; Jan. 
8, 9, 10 consideration of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill. 


A PORTION of the apparatus wh 








FOR MILLIONS TO HEAR, FOR MILLIONS TO SEE 
controls were set up in the cloakroom and in the library so that the 
largest audience assembled in their homes for the speech could 


ich had been set up in the cham- 


ber of the House of Representatives to help in presenting to the 
American public events which transpired and the words which were 
spoken during the dramatic appearance of the President on Friday 
night at the joint session of Congress. 
In addition to the microphones set up at the rostrum and at the 
clerk’s desk from which the President spoke, microphones were 
placed at various strategic points in the chamber, and broadcasting 
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—Photos by Underwood & Underwood, 


have an ear presentation of the proceedings. 

Batteries of newsreel cameras, a portion of which are shown in 
the right photo, were set up in the galleries in advance of the oc- 
casion, newspaper photographers with still cameras “covered” the 
place from all angles, and flood lights, focused on the President, 


were hung from the skylights. 














12,000 Held-over Bills in Congress 


Classified List of the Major 


Measures 


That Have Retained Their 


Since the Last Session 


PPROXIMATELY 12,000 of the 13,970 bills and resolutions in- 
troduced at the first session of the present 74th Congress are 
pending at the second session which began Jan. 3. The difference 
. is made up of duplications of bills in the two Houses, absorption of 
’ individual bills in omnibus measures and enactments of bills into 


law 


Following is a classified list of important bills and .resolutions 
a8 reported by committees of the two Houses, or passed by either 
House without final action, and pending with retained status, at 


the present session. 


Changes in status of the more important measures will be noted 
from week to week in succeeding issues of The United States News. 
pe i 


Agriculture 
H. R, 6424, Cotton Control Act ex- 


emptions; passed House March 19, 


1935. 

S. 933, Investigation to determine 
how to eradicate the Mediterranean 
fruit fly; passed Senate March 29, 
1935. 

H. R. 1419 (S. 933), Mediterranean 
fruit fly; reported to House April 
30, 1935 

S. 212, Frazier-Lemke farm mort- 
gage refinancing credit system; re- 
ported to Senate May 7, 1935. 

H. R. 2066, Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage refinancing system; re- 
ported to House May 3, 1935. 

H. R. 5527, To amend the law au- 
thorizing production credit associa- 
tions to loan to oyster planters; re- 
ported to House May 10, 1935. 


Civil Service 

H. R. 3044, To amend the Civil 
Service Laws for retirement of em- 
ployes of the classified civil service 
so as to include all employes in the 
legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment; reported to House July 24, 
1935; companion bill (S, 1826) re- 
ported to Senate Aug. 9, 1935, 

H. R. 3251, Extending classified 
civil service to include postmasters 
of first, second and third classes; 
reported to House July 23, 1935. 

H. R. 5051, To amend the civil 
service law _ respecting marital 
status of civil service employes; re- 
ported to House July 24, 1935. 


Commerce and Trade 

H. R. 3385, For preliminary exam- 
ination of Potomac River for flood 
control; reported to House March 
11, 1935. 

S. 1794, Proposed Trademark Act, 
to effectuate provisions of the in- 
ternational convention for the pro- 
tection of industrial property as re- 
vised at The Hague Nov. 6, 1925; 
passed Senate June 25, 1935. 

H. R. 5805 (S. 1794), Proposed 
Trademark Act; reported to House 
June 26, 1935. 

S. 1795, Also relating to The Hague 
Industrial Property convention; 
passed Senate June 25, 1935. 

S. 3, To regulate trade in firearms; 
reported to Senate July 1, 1935. 

H. R. 4985, To permit single sig- 
nature to patent applications and 
validate joint patent for sole inven- 
tion; reported to House June 26, 
1935. 








Executive Departments 

H. R. 97, To require contractors on 
public building projects to name 
their subcontractors, material men 
and supply men; reported to House 
April 11, 1935. 

S. 1452, For employment of skilled 
shorthand reporters in the Executive 
branch of the Government; reported 
to Senate March 18, 1935. 


Highways 

H. R. 1392, To extend provisions of 
certain laws to Puerto Rico; re- 
ported to House July 30. 

H. R. 4301, Authorizing appropria- 
tion for emergency construction of 
public highways and related proj- 
ects; reported to House March 14, 
1935. 


Immigration 

H. R. 3023, To provide citizenship 
for native born citizens who have 
lost United States status through 
naturalization of a parent under 
laws of a foreign country; reported 
to House March 5, 1935. 

S. 379, Deportation of alien sea- 
men; reported to Senate June 7, 
1935. 

H. R. 5380, Deportation of alien 
seamen; reported to House June 7, 
1935. 

H. R. 7221, To shorten or termi- 
nate the stay in the United States 
of aliens not admitted for perma- 
nent residence, and deportation of 
others; reported to House May 31, 
1935. 

H. R. 7975, To permit alien wives 
of American citizens married prior 
to approval of the 1924 Immigration 
Act to enter the United States; re- 
ported to House June 5, 1935. 

H. R. 8163, For deportation of 
criminals, to guard against separa- 
tion from their families of aliens of 
non-criminal families, and for le- 
galizing the residence in the United 
States of certain aliens; reported to 
House June 5, 1935. 

S. 2969, Deportation of criminals, 
etc. (companion bill of H. R. 8163); 
reported to Senate July 25, 1935. 

S. 2912, Immigration and natural- 
ization of aliens who are born in 
United States; reported to Senate 
June 10, 1935. 

H. R. 4340, To restrict habitual 
commuting of aliens from foreign 
contiguous territory to engage in 
Skilled or unskilled labor or em- 


+ 











ployment in the United States; re- 
ported to House June 20, 1935. 

H. R. 3472, To aid financially dis- 
tressed aliens; reported 
Feb, 12, 1935, 


H.R, 3473, To clarify the applica- 


ion..of-the contract labor provisions 
of the immigration laws to actors; 


reported to.,House June 7, 1935. 


H, R. 4900,.%o amend the natural- 


ization laws in respect to residence | 
to House 


requirements; reported 
March 28, 1935. 

H. R. 5799, To declare that a citi- 
zen who votes in a political election 
in a foreign state loses his cittizen- 


ship; reported to House Feb. 22, 1935. 


Judiciary 

H. R. 1414, Additional judgeship 
for eastern district of Virginia; 
passed house June 3, 1935. 

H. R. 4551, To amend the law to 
provide a 10-year period of limita- 
tions on prosecutions for frauds 
against the United States; reported 
to House Aug. 9. 

H. R. 5161, To amend the Judicial 
Code respecting Supreme Court jus- 
tices and retirement responsibili- 
ties; reported to House Feb. 22, 
1935. 

H. R. 5227, For appointment of an 
additional judge for Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia; 
reported to House Feb. 7, 1935. 

S. 2416, To clarify the bankruptcy 
law; reported to Senate April 16, 
1935. 

H, R. 5452, To clarify bankruptcy 
law; reported to House April 1, 1935. 

S. 2643, To amend the law relat- 
ing to appointment of law clerks in 
district courts; passed Senate Aug. 
16, 1935. 

H. R. 6427, To prohibit statements 
and publications advocating over- 
throw of Government. by violence; 
reported to House Aug. 21, 1935. 

S. 2206, For relief of New Mexico; 
Passed Senate June 10, 1935. 

H. R. 6538, For relief of New Mex- 
ico; reported to House Aug. 13, 1935. 


Mines and Mining 

S. 1432, Amendment of War Min- 
erals Relief Act; passed Senate 
March 29, 1935. 

H. R. 2077 (S. 1432), amendment 
of War Minerals Relief Act; re- 
ported to House Jan. 21, 1935. 

S. 3381, To investigate domestic 


+ 


to House | 





sources of tin; passed Senate Aug. | 


22, 1935. 

H. R. 4754, To investigate domestic 
sources of tin; reported to House 
Feb. 27, 1935. 


National Defense 

H. R. 1381, Authorizing Secretary 
of the Navy to dispose of material 
no longer needed by the Navy; re- 
ported to House June 27, 1935. 

H. R. 1, Patman bill for immediate 
payment of soldiers’ bonus; on mo- 
tion to discharge Calendar of House. 

H. R. 3419, To repeal a provision 
of law regarding liquor and the mili- 
tary forces; reported to House June 
20, 1935. 


Standing 


S. 1606, Including the Navy in the 
present law prohibiting unauthor- 
ized wearing, manufacture or sale 
of medals and badges awarded by 
the War Department; passed Senate 
March 29, 1935. Companion bill (H. 
R. 3420) reported to House Aug. 15, 
1935. 

H. R. 3421, To authorize credit in 
disbursing officers’ accounts covering 
shipments of privately owned auto- 
mobiles Oct. 12, 1927, to Oct. 10, 
1929; reported to House June 12, 
1935. 

H. R. 3435, To amend the law re- 
specting wartime rank of retired 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard officers so as to pro- 
hibit persons who have separated 
from the service under other than 
honorable conditions from bearing 
the official title or, at ceremonies 
wearing the uniform of the highest 
grade held by them during their 
war service; reported to the House 
June 21, 1935. 

H. R. 3565, Authorizing of ex- 
change of rights of way in Hawaii; 
reported to House June 28, 1935. 

H. R. 4016, Concerning Marine 
Corps officers; passed House March 
27, 1935. 

H. R. 4453, To prohibit Army offi- 
cers from rendering outside services 
for pay or reward in connection with 
Government contracts, property, or 
business relations; reported to House 
Aug. 21, 1935. 

H. R. 4454, To amend the Arti- 
cles of War to provide a 10-year 
period of limitations on prosecutions 
by court martial for frauds against 
the United States; reported to 
House Aug. 21, 1935. 

H. R. 5232, To amend the National 
Defense Act respecting the Army 


Air Corps; reported to House Feb. 
6, 1935. 
H. R. 5529, War profiteering; 


passed House April 9, 1935. 

S. 2257, Deep Sea Diving School 
for Navy; passed Senate July 29, 
1935. . 

H. R. 5729, Deep Sea Diving 
School, Navy; reported to House 
June 27, 1935. 

H. R. 5730, Construction of naval 
vessels; passed House June 12, 1935. 

H. R. 5731, To amend the Naval 
Reserve law; reported to House 
April 9, 1935. 

H. R. 6321, To erect memorial to 


| survivors of the airship “Shenan- 


doah” disaster; reported to House 
May 8, 1935, but recommitted to Li- 
brary Committee July 15. 


Postal Service 
H. R. 2793, To amend the law re- 
garding the appointments of post- 
masters; reported to House July 16, 
1935. 


H. R. 4450, Authorizing certain 
pneumatic tube systems; passed 
House Aug. 7, 1935. 


H. R. 4672, For purchase or con- 


[Continued on Page 19.] 
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United States Senate: 


Some Precedents Fall 


Session Opens With Historic Night 
Meeting to Hear President 


‘THE 74TH CONGRESS shattered precedents 
when it convened for its second session 
Jan. 3. 


There’s nothing unusual about a President de- 
livering his annual message in person on the 
state of the Union, for that has been the practice 
since Woodrow Wilson’s time. Once Mr. Wilson, 
at a night session, called on Congress to declare 
war against Germany, 

But never in all the annals of Congress have 
the two Houses, meeting formally at the tradi- 
tional noon hour on the opening date, recessed 
until nightfall for a colorful joint session, with 
great crowds clamoring for admission and every 
radio circuit wide open, to receive a regular 
peace-time message from the President. The 
choice of the hour for the message was the Presi- 
dent’s own, to the surprise of the Congressional 
leaders, 


LEADERS ON HAND 


The Senate was in session just 20 minutes at 
its first assembling. Vice President Garner, tilt- 
ing an unlighted cigar, stepped across the 
chamber to the rostrum, rapped his gavel with 
a resounding whack as he called the Senate to 
order. 

Back from the Philippines was Majority Leader 
Robinson, at the head of the center aisle. Minor- 
ity Leader McNary, of Oregon, was there in a 
dark business suit, the conventional attire of 
most of his colleagues. 

Back from Russia was Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis, of Illinois, in a dark cutaway, fawn colored 
vest, and Windsor tie. And among the others 
was Senator Couzens, of Michigan, recuperating 
from months of illness, ready for a fight for 
reelection. 

Senators on the floor and the visitors massed 
in the galleries stood as the chaplain, the Rev, 
Dr. ZeBarney Phillips,- offered prayer. Resolu- 


j 
: 





2 World, 
THE NEWEST SENATOR 
Elmer A. Benson, former State Banking Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, who has been named by 
Governor Olson to take the seat vacated by the 
late Thomas D. Schall. Although the new Senator 
is a Farmer-Laborite; he has been assigned a seat 
on the Democratic side of the aisle. 











tions of sympathy in respect to the late Senators 
Long, of Louisiana, and Schall, of Minnesota, 
were adopted. Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, was 
assigned to the desk Mr. Long had occupied in 
the first row on the majority side of the cham- 
ber. 


SENATOR SWORN IN 


Senator Benson (Farmer-Laborite), of Minne- 
sota, was sworn into office as Mr. Schall’s suc- 
cessor, and took a desk on the Democratic side. 

Then, in accordance with a custom that goes 
back as far as the memory of man runneth in 
respect to Congress, committees were appointed 
to tell the House and the President the Senate 
was in session, just as if they didn’t know. 

Up rose Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, born 
in the Summer of ’65, to felicitate Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, born in ’58, on his birthday. 
This birthday is one in which Mr. Glass’ col- 
leagues join in felicitation, said Mr. Borah. 

“Mr. Glass’ long and notable career,” Mr. 
Borah told the Senate, “is rich with words and 
deeds which will have a permanent and highly 
honorable place in the history of the State and 
of the nation. We are all delighted that this 
anniversary finds him, as has been true for many 
years, engaged in constructive legislation, giving 
to the country the benefit of his trained mind, 
his firm grasp of public questions, his mature 
judgment and his sound and exceptional under- 
Standing of the public good.” 

The Senate recessed, “subject to call,” and re- 
assembled at 8:45 p. m. to join with the House 
in the historic joint session. Then the Senators 
marched back to the Senate and at 10 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon Monday. 


SHORT SESSION FORECAST 


Senate leaders, like the House leaders, predict 
a short session of Congress, some suggesting an 
end as early as May. They began the opening 
of the new session with mutual exchanges to 
that effect. Early-session predictions of early ad- 
journment are proverbial in every Congress 

The Senate faces considerable major legisla- 
led by the soldiers’ bonus and neutrality 


tion, 


bills, 
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AVENTORY —If the world could 
slough off its neighborhood quar- 
rels of the year when the calendar 
drops another leaf—but 1936 started 
with all the difficuities and more 
generated in hectic 1935 In the 
months ahead will the diplomats and 
dictators trying unravel the 
tangled skein of international af- 
fairs, actually succeed, or clumsily 
break some of the taut strands? 


to 


Here are some of the situations 
at the turn of the year 

The Italians, short of their goal 
in Ethiopia, and feeling the eco- 


nomic pinch at home, prepare to dig 
in for a long siege. Geneva hesi- 
tates on further sanctions against 
the Fascists until the permanent 
neutrality policy of the United 
States becomes a matter of record 

Pierre Laval, after wrenching 
from the French Parliament a small 
vote of confidence on his foreign 
policy and approval of the budget, 
has a temporary breathing spell, 
while Anthony Eden becomes ac- 
quainted with new duties as 
head of the British Foreign office 


his 


Both Paris and London are, for the 
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Unrest in Italy and Reprisals—French Crisis Postponed— 
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Official Charges Persecution 


present at least, shunning the in- 
itiative in further peace proposals 
after Hoare-Laval fiasco, but 





have pledged one another aid anew 
in event of attack by Italy. Leopold 
III of Belgium is reported to be act- 
ing in the role of a negotiator. 
Students in Egypt continue to riot 
against British influence. 
Germany, with an accumulating 
feeling of power, proceeds with its 
rearmament and counters an attack 


by a League official on its racial 
policy. Tension between the Reich 
and Lithuania over Memel is height- 






e! Spain grows more uneasy as 


‘enter linds it increasingly dif- 


the ¢ 


ficult to stay in power, and the con- 
servatives and monarchist sympa- 
thizers gain stronger hold on the 
Cortes 

Cuba struggles through political 
intrigue toward the constitutional 


election of Jan. 10. Uruguay’s sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with 
Moscow brings a protest to Geneva 
from the Soviets that the Covenant 
has been violated. Troubled Vene- 
zuela makes Acting President Con- 
treras president by election of the 
legislature to replace dead Dictator 
Gomez 

The Secretary of the Treasury of 
Mexico comes to Washington to talk 
over silver problems with American 
officials. Mexico stirs with anxiety 
with former “iron man” Calles in 
the country 

Friction between Mongolia and 
Manchukuo is increasing, threaten- 
ing relations between Japan and 
Soviet Russia. While sporadic out- 
breaks of rioting occur in Northern 
China, dispatches from Peiping in- 
dicate that after extended confer- 
ences between the Chinese Govern- 
mént and Japanese military, officials 
are in agreement on the administra- 
tion of the new “autonomous” gov- 
ernment in eastern Hopei and Cha- 
har provinces. 

x~* 
6¢+] NESTIMABLE.” — not 
easy with a dictator, especially 

if he is waging a colonial campaign 
which is regarded with strong dis- 
favor by most of the other nations 

Benito Mussolini's “home front” is 


ll’s so 


| not as imperturbable as it was once. 


Economic pressure and the inabil- 


| on the Hoare-Laval peace plan 





ity of the armies to execute a quick, 
decisive conquest of Ethiopia are 
telling on public psychology. At any 
rate, when the Duce called his cab- 
inet on Dec. 30 to consider the bud- 
get and other measures he took oc- 
casion to try to allay growing un- 
rest. He explained that the difficul- 
ties of terrain, communications, and 
resistance of the Ethiopians would 
necessarily make the military ad- 
vance slow. 

The budget presented a new 
wrinkle in dictatorial finance. Ex- 
penditures for the coming year were 
placed at 20,291,542,712.37 lire ($1,- 
637,527,520) ,-with estimated income 
placed at 20,311,285,389.49 lire ($1,- 
639,120,700). This would make a 
surplus of $1,593,180. 

No provision, however, was made 
in the budget for the African war. 
It was explained that since the ex- 
penses for this contingency could 
not be estimated in advance, sums 
would be appropriated as needed. 

At the same time it was revealed 
that for the fiscal year ended last 
June 30 there was a deficit of 2,230,- 
000,000 lire ($179,961,000). Of this 
sum, 975,000,000 lire ($78,682,500) 
was charged off to the war, and 
840,000,000 lire ($67,788,000) to the 
railways. 

Incidentally, the Duce took occa- 
sion at the Cabinet meeting to de- 
liver a post mortem pronouncement 
The 
proposal, he declared, was “very far 
from satisfying Italy’s minimum re- 
quirements.” 

x~*rk 
RREPRISAL.— While the Italians 
wrestled with economic difficul- 
ties at home, war operations took a 
turn for the worse. 

A dispatch from the southern 
front on Dec. 31 told of the bomb- 
ing of a Swedish Red Cross hospital 
with attendant of life among 
the Scandinavians as well as na- 
tives. Although later reports revealed 
that deaths were mainly among the 


loss 


Ethiopians, with certain Swedish 
officials wounded, it did not serve 
to allay the indignation that was 


aroused in Stockholm, Geneva and 
elsewhere. Emperor Haile Selassie 
telegraphed a strong protest to the 
League of Nations. 
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The Swedish Red Cross Board 
under the leadership of Prince Carl 
drafted a communique quoting the 


Prince as saying 
“Judging from certain Italian 
statements, the incident must be 


characterized as a revolting act of 
violence, burdening the aggressor 
with a horrible responsibility.” It 
was resolved that a large sum be 
placed at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Committee at Geneva for 
the purpose of having a thorough 
investigation made of all circum- 
stances of the air raid. 
Smarting under criticism 
many quarters, the Italians ex- 
pressed regret over the matter to 
Sweden. Fulvio Suvich, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
handed a note to the Swedish min- 
ister “expressing his grief.” He said 
that the bombardment was in re- 
prisal for an “atrocity” committed 
by the Ethiopians 
Incidentally, the Fascists are said 
to be ready to haul out hitherto 
unused and deadly weapons against 
Ethiopians as further reprisals. 
xk * 
[RREATHING SPELL.—Astute Pierre 
Laval, fresh from piloting his 
government through a critical inter- 
pellation on foreign policy in the 
Chamber of Deputies, tackled the 
matter of the budget during the 
week. After close to 24 hours con- 
tinuous session, the Senate and 
Chamber on Jan. 1 approved the 
budget, and the Premier sent them 
on their separate ways until Jan. 14. 
The final figures of the budget 
were: Income, 40,449,887,066 francs; 
and expenditures, 40,437,808,525 


from 


TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: PROBLEMS OF 1936 


+ 





frances. This makes a surplus of 
Slightly more than 12,000,000 francs. 

This does not, however, conclude 
France's critical financial situation. 
Some important items of expendi- 
ture were left out of this “ordinary” 
budget. Moreover, the deficit for the 
past year stands at around 7,009.- 
000,000 francs, or about the same 
figure as for the past two years—a 
deficit which will have to be dealt 
with sooner or later. 

It means that the next parlia- 
ment, to be elected in March or 
April, will have to deal with the 
financial situation. 

x * * 

¢¢ RIENDLY BUT FIRM.”—Two 

years ago the League of Na- 
tions asked James G. McDonald, 
Foreign Policy Association official to 
act as High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (Jewish and other) coming 
from Germany. His principal task 
was to negotiate and direct the in- 
ternational collaboration necessary 
to solve the economic, financial and 
social problem of the refugees. 

On Dec. 29, Mr. McDonald resigned 
his post and shifted the problem 
back to the League. 

“In the period of over two years 
since the establishment of the of- 
fice,” he declared in his letter to the 
Geneva body, “conditions in Ger- 
many which create refugees have 
developed so catastrophically that 
& reconsideration by the League of 
Nations of the entire situation is es- 
sential.” 

After outlining conditions in the 
Reich, and the League’s policy on 
minorities, Mr. McDonald concluded: 

“The growing sufferings of the 
persecuted minority in Germany and 
the menace of the growing exodus 
call for friendly but firm interces- 
sion with the German Government, 
by all pacific means, on the part 
of the League of Nations, of its 


member States and other members 
of the community of nations.” 

The resignation and report were 
not printed in Germany until Jan 
2 when a short dispatch of the of- 


ficial German news service from 
Geneva was printed, omitting a 
large part of Mr McDonald's 


charges. Added to the dispatch was 
a commentary which said in part 
“Because Germany has finally 
attempted to reach an international 
balance in relation to abuses and 
excessive alien influences, certain 
people feel themselves called upon 
to criticize Germany and offer her 
advice, while the same people have 
been silent and continue silent re- 
garding all persecutions of Germans 
definitely forbidden by international 
undertakings, from the Treaty of 
Versailles to the recent expulsion of 
citizens of Eupen and Malmedy (in 
Belgium) from their homeland.” 
~*~ * *& 
PROBLEM OF SPAIN—Into the 
new year the voung republic of 
Spain has moved with less sure 


footing. The rise and fall of cab- 
inets, repeaied at the year end, is 
symptomatic that all is not well 
with the former realm of exiled 
Alfonso. 

President Zamora, who still has 
two years of a six-year term to 


serve, has suspended the sessions of 
the Cortes to Feb. 1, so that the 
Cabinet of Premier Portela formed 
on Dec. 30 will be able to stay in 
power. The latter could not com- 
mand sufficient support in the 
parliament to win a vote of con- 
fidence. The Portela government is 
made up of center and independent 
members. 

On Feb. 1, the President will 
have either to offer the premiership 
to leader of the Catholic Conserva- 
tives, Gil Robles, from whom he has 
been deliberately withholding the 


mandate to form a cabinet because 


of Senor Robles’ monarchist sym- 
pathies, or dissolve the Cortes and 
call for a new election. Robles now 


commands a majority in the parlia- 
ment. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Democrats Load Guns 


For Jackson Day Blast 


President Goes On Air With His 
Program; Luring the Liberals 


(THOUSANDS of loyal supporters of the Demo- 

cratic party tune up appetites, ear-drums 
and vocal chords for participation in a nation- 
wide galaxy of Jackson Day dinners. And the 
party national committee is due to descend on 
Washington for its first 1936 grand strategy 


session. 


Waving aside precedents, President Roosevelt 
by choosing to make the personal reading of his 
annual message a night instead of a matinee 


ceremonial added possibly several millions more 
radio listeners to the audience that heard him 
report on the “state of the Union” and lay down 
his program for this Congress session, Friday 
night. (For text of his message see Page 5.) 

Again Jan. 8 the President’s voice will be heard 
through millions of loudspeakers as he addresses 
the “No. 1” Jackson Day dinner in Washington 
and 3,000 simultaneous “tuned in” dinners 
in other communities, which leaders declare will 
be “the greatest gathering of Democracy in the 
history of the party.” With growing zest and 
enthusiasm the preparations for the Jackson Day 
events have gone forward. 


‘$50 DINNER’ DEFENDED 


Answering Republican charges that Democrats 
are guilty of “ostentation and bad taste in giv- 
ing a $50-a-plate banquet, when millions of peo- 
ple are still on relief,” Charles Michelson, Demo- 
cratic National Committee publicity director, de- 
votes the whole of his current weekly news- 
letter to a defense of the dinners, with a com- 
parison of President Roosevelt and President 
Jackson and a counter-attack on alleged Re- 
publican fund-raising methods. 

W. Forbes Morgan, uncle of Mrs. Roosevelt and 
secretary of the committee in charge of the “No. 
1” dinner in Washington, has joined other party 
spokesmen in reiterated explanations that a 
major portion of proceeds from the dinners, for 
which from $10 to $50 a plate is to be charged 
in the various cities, will be used to pay off the 
party’s $401,315 campaign deficit. With 1,500 
diners, the Washington dinner alone is expected 
to yield $67,500 for the party campaign fund. 


MR. FARLEY PREDICTS 


In anticipation of the gala events of Jackson 
Day, to be followed next day by meeting of the 
Democratie_National Committee, at which the 
1936 conventiOn_city will be chosen, Chairman 
James A. Farley was in bright and happy mood 
when he spoke over a national radio hookup 
Dec. 30 deriding Republican prospects. The G. 
O. P. outlook is so hopeless, he averred, that it 
“would save time, trouble and expense if their 
political lightweights should shake dice or shoot 
craps for the nomination” and “save the country 
from the deluge of speeches eulogizing nonenti- 
ties which will characterize the Republican con- 
vention.” (For fuller report of Mr. Farley’s 
speech see Page 4). 

Speaker Joseph W. Byrns the same night in a 
radio address predicted reduced New Deal ap- 
propriations, return of relief administration to 
States and local communities, and defeat of the 
Townsend plan. 


KENTUCKY AND COLORADO 


Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky last 
week answered charges of Chairman Chester C. 
Bolton of the Republican National Congressional 
Committee that Kentucky was flooded with $42,- 
000 of relief money 10 days before the November 
election in that State. Release of work-relief 
funds was controlled, Senator Barkley declared, 
by Comptroller General McCarl, a Republican 
appointee, who would have been unlikely to 
“have inordinately expedited the approval of 
expenditures to facilitate a Democratic victory.” 

But from Colorado came echoes of a factional 
feud involving relief funds when Governor Ed. 
C. Johnson (Dem.) protested to Colorado’s Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator that “you cannot pur- 
chase voters like so many head of cattle, and the 
respectable people of Colorado will not tolerate 
the Tammany Hall you are building up with 
Federal funds by requiring those on WPA pay 
rolls to pledge allegiance to Senator Costigan.” 


MAY DRAFT SENATOR NORRIS 


Attempts to split off “Jeffersonian Democrats” 
from New Deal adherence in the South and East 
can be counteracted by efforts to lure liberal ele- 
ments out of the Republican fold in the Midwest, 
in the opinion of George W. Kline, chairman of 


er 


the Nebraska Progressive League. Senator 
George W. Norris (Prog. Rep.) would be the bell- 
wether in such an exodus, according to Mr. 


Kline’s plan, announced last week. The Senator 
would be drafted to head an independent Roose- 
velt-for-President Campaign Committee in six 
Midwestern States. 

In this connection, observers recalled that 
Senator Norris, in declining to enter the Repub- 
lican primaries as a means to his reelection, said 
he thought he could better aid President Roose- 
velt’s 1936 campaign by remaining independent 
of party affiliations. He supported the Roose- 
velt-Garner ticket in 1932. 

Mr. Kline in proposing the independent move- 
ment said he did not think Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
election could be safely entrusted in certain 
States to the regular Democratic organization, 
which “in some places 1s not completely in sym- 
pathy with the President.” 
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MEN AND POLITICS IN THE HEADLINES AGAIN 


HE New Year is ushered in with the din of political speech- 
making, rumor and talk that always make an election year a 
Focal points of much of the discus- 
sion are the chiefs of the two major parties and a famous New 


great epoch in American life. 


Yorker. 


Henry P. Fletcher (left photo), chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, characterizes the President’s night address 
to Congress as a political speech and demands an equal allotment of 
time and facitities of the two major radio broadcasting companies. 


elections. 


Postmaster General James A. Farley (center photo, right), 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, who is shown 
here contributing money to the Young Democratic Clubs, makes a 
speech in which he derides the Republican chances in the 1936 


Altred E. Smith, former Governor of New York, whose refusal 
to become a White House guest stirred comment last week, be- 
comes a storm center again as gossip figures him for presidential 
candidate on a “Constitutional Democrat” ticket. 











Will enmneeets Split? 


Increasing Talk of Third Party 
Movement in East and South 


HE famous brown derby of Alfred E. Smith 

popped up prominently on the political hori- 
zon last week. Will it be among the headgear 
tossed into the presidential ring this year? 

Lively gossip as to possibility of former Gov- 
ernor Smith becoming 1936 standard-bearer for 
“Constitutional Democrats” flapped about on 
wings of speculation concerning what he will 
say in his Jan. 25 speech in Washington under 
Liberty League auspices. 

Some, observers thought his speech would be 
in the nature of a rebuttal to President Roose- 
velt’s Jackson Day dinner address and would 
project the wearer of the brown derby directly 
into the circle of anti-New Deal presidential as- 
pirants. 

Senator James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois, re- 
tiring chairman of the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, predicted in a newspaper 





- “Underwood & Underwood. 
“NO POLITICS IN RELIEF” 
Senator Alben Barkley, Democrat, of Kentucky, 





defends the Administration when charges are made 
that the Government flooded the State of Kentucky 
with WPA funds prior to the 1935 State elections 





interview that Governor Smith would be nom- 
inated by a convention of “Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats” and run with support of Democratic New 
Deal foes in New York and the East. 


“It’s good politics to calculate that the loss of 
New York State alone could defeat the Presi- 
dent,” Senator Lewis said. 


WILL THE SOUTH BOLT? . 

Visions of a possible Smith-Talmadge ticket, 
to link anti-New Deal Democratic elements in 
East and South, rose as a possibility in minds of 
some political observers. John Henry Kirby of 
Houston, Tex., chairman of the Southern Com- 
mittee to Uphold the Constitution, who has been 
collaborating with Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia in a movement to organize Constitu- 
tional Democrats of the South, was quick to com- 
ment on Senator Lewis’ prophecies. 

“The Senator has just realized,” he said “what 
we in the South have known for a long time, that 
real Democrats can no longer stomach nor will 
they further tolerate the debauchery of the prin- 
ciples of Democracy as nas been practiced in 
Washington during the life of the New Deal.” 

From former Governor Joseph B. Ely (Dem.) of 
Massachusetts came a proffer of support for the 
Smith presidential candidacy if it should ma- 
terialize as the offering of the Liberty League 
and “Constitutional Democrats.” 

Inferences regarding the current state of feel- | 


ing between Governor Smith and his one-time 
protege, President Roosevelt, briefly blew about 
last week in a flurry of statements and counter- 
statements regarding the former’s declination of 
an invitation to stay at the White House when he 
comes to Washington to make his Liberty League 
speech. 

A statement attributed to Mrs. Roosevelt was 
to the effect that he had been invited to be a 
guest at the presidential mansion on a number 
of previous occasions. Governor Smith insisted 
he had been only once invited there, for an 
afternoon tea. 


STRIKE AT POTATO ACT 

While planning its Al Smith dinner (which will 
cost $5 a plate) the Liberty League, through its 
president, Jouett Shouse, took a pot-shot at Mr. 
Farley’s Jackson Day dinner in Washington cost- 
ing $50 a plate, with 90 percent of the proceeds 
earmarked for the Democratic campaign fund. 
Mr. Shouse charges that imvitations to this din- 
ner sent to Federal officeholders violate the Fed- 
eral law against soliciting such officeholders for 
campaign contributions. 

Meanwhile the Liberty League Lawyers’ Com- 
mittee, through its chairman, Raoul E. Desver- 
nine, rang out the old year with an emphatic 
report holding the 1935 Potato Control Act un- 
constitutional. 





40 Votes for Townsend 


His Congressional Bloc Comes 
From 18 States, California Leading 


OWNSENDISM marches Into this session of 

Congress with 40 definitely pledged support- 
ers in the House. A strength of 39, in addition 
to Michigan’s newly elected Representative Ver- 
ner W. Main (Rep.), is claimed by the Town- 
send National Weekly as result of a question- 
naire sent to Congressmen. 

The Townsend bloc is most heavily composed 
of Democrats—29 of them. Eight are Republi- 
cans, two Progressives, one a Farmer-Laborite. 

They come from 18 States. All but 14 Town- 
send Congressmen are from West of the Missis- 
sippi River. California leads, with nine. But 
Pennsylvania is second among the States, with 
five. 

The Townsend plan can count on three votes 
apiece from the State delegations of Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin; two apiece from Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana and 
Oklahoma; one each from Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, South Da- 
kota and Utah. Townsendites have 100 per cent 
representation in the House from the two States 
of Idaho and Montana. 


How ‘War Chests’ Stand 


Three Major Political Groups 
Spend a Million in Year 


MORE THAN a million dollars was spent in 
be political activities by the Democratic and 
Republican parties and the bipartisan Liberty 
League during 1935, according to reports just 
filed with the Clerk of the House of Represenia- 
tives. 

Democrats led in both contributions and out- 
lays. Their report showed receipts of $525,635, 
expenditures of $502,924, leaving a balance of 
$22,711—but the party still has a deficit of $401,- 
315 from previous campaigns. 

Republicans reported contributions of $407,454 
and expenditures of $199,166. 

Receipts of $483,275 in loans and contributions 
were reported by the Liberty League, which said 
it spent $389,973, including $51,000 to its presi- 
dent, Jouett Shouse, for salary, travel and inci- 
dentals. 

No report was forthcoming from the Townsend 
old-age pension organization. 














Straw Votes Resented 


Suppression By Barring Ballots 
From the Mails is Suggested 


(7/ITH returns in the Literary Digest straw poll 
running 3 to 2 against the New Deal, a 
movement to stop such polls by law has been 
launched by Representative Walter M. Pierce, 
of Oregon. He has framed a bill “to prohibit the 
use of the mails for the taking of a straw vote,” 
and hopes to get it indorsed by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, who is also chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Mr. Pierce in addition proposes a Congres- 
sional investigation of straw votes and will raise 
before the Democratic National Committee the 
question of suppressing such polls. 

Answering Representative Pierce’s charges 
that such polls could be “framed,” the Literary 
Digest cites the accuracy of its straw canvasses 
in the 1924, 1928 and 1932 presidential contests. 

Returns from the Digest poll last week, re- 
cording 1,370,774 ballots, showed 60.47 per cent 





—Wide World. 
“SENTIMENT FOR BORAH” 
Daniel E. Morgan, former city manager of Cleve- 
land, where the Republican convention will be held 
this June, professes the belief that if Borah wins 
the nomination he will carry the Buckeye State. 





against the New Deal. This was a rise of 1.96 
per cent in anti-New Deal sentiment since re- 
turns announced the previous week. Thirty-six 
States now are in the “anti” column. The 12 
States favoring the New Deal are all Southern, 
with exception of Utah. 

If the election were to go according to present 
Digest poll indications, President Roosevelt would 
get 132 electoral votes, or less than a quarter of 
the 531 in the electoral college. 





War on the Spoils System 


Women Voters in Campaign to 
Improve Federal Personnel 


ETITIONS with a half million signatures de- 

manding elimination of the spoils system 
will roll into political party headquarters before 
the national party conventions, if the National 
League of Women Voters succeeds in objectives 
of its nation-wide campaign for the merit sys- 
tem, launched this month. 

The appeal for petition signers, being made in 
600 communities, will be advanced by a series of 
radio programs, speeches and conferences to em- 
phasize patronage abuses. 

An advisory committee of 50 assisting in the 
campaign includes 10 university and college 
presidents and men and women prominent in 
other civic spheres. 











Politics in the Air; 
Issue For the G. O. P. 


Broadcasters Draw the Line Between 
Government and Political Activities 


REEDOM of the air! Republicans sharply 

raised the issue last week in connection with 
the President’s precedent-breaking decision to 
deliver his annual message to Congress at night, 
with a potentially larger radio audience than 
at the customary noon-hour time of delivery. 

Charging that this procedure brought the 
President’s message “down to the level of a po- 
litical speech” and made it “part of his cam- 
paign for re-election,” Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Henry P. Fletcher demanded 
exactly equal facilities from the two broadcast- 
ing companies for Republican rebuttal. 

The National Broadcasting Company, without 
acceding to specific demands of Mr. Fletcher, 
replied through its president, M. H. Aylesworth, 
that it would continue to give Republican spokes- 
men broadcasting facilities “from time to time.” 

For the Columbia Broadcasting System, its 
president, William S. Paley, said his organiza- 
tion would “continue to distinguish between the 
office of the President and the Government, on 
the one hand, and the political parties and their 
candidates on the other without regard to 
whether a candidate is in office or out.” 

“This company,” Mr. Paley declared, “cannot 
accept the principle that all broadcast activities 
of the Government of the United States or its 
spokesmen are in the nature of political activi- 
ties and are to be mathematically balanced by 
similar broadcasts at similar times by a political 
party in opposition to the party to which Mr. 
Roosevelt belongs.” 


RETAIN ‘EDITORIAL JUDGMENT’ 


His company had always granted the Presi- 
dent broadcasting time whenever he wanted it, 
but would not be willing to surrender its own 
“editorial judgment” in apportioning its time to 
others, the Columbia executive asserted. 

Besides raising the question of fairness in dis- 
tribution of radio time, Chairman Fletcher last 
week intimated that potential contributors to 
the Republican campaign fund had been made 
to fear their gifts would result in reprisals from 
the Administration. 

“The time has not come in the United States,” 
Mr. Fletcher declared, “when an Administration 
temporarily in control at Washington may bull- 
doze, harass or punish self-respecting citizens 
for contributing to a political campaign. It may 
be attempted, but the attempt will be abortive. 
* * * We shall insist that every American wish- 
ing to contribute to the Republican campaign 
fund may have full right to do so, without fear 
of reprisals.” 


ROYAL ‘COVER CHARGES’ 

The G.O.P. enters the new year free from debt 
and with a substantial balance in its treasury, 
wholly raised by voluntary contributions, Mr. 
Fletcher reported, adding, with a fling at the 
opposition party: 

“There has been no resort to Lucullan feasts 
in well heated, well stocked hotels at $50, $25, 
or even $10 per plate, to wipe out our deficit; 
no assessments squeezed from party workers or 
party members; no demands for 2, 3 or 4 per 
cent of the meagre allowances of those on relief, 
or a percentage of the far more liberal salaries 
of those handling relief funds.” 

The week’s releases from Republican head- 
quarters included an attack on the alleged be- 
latedness of dissolution of the NRA working per- 
sonnel, with its $7,000,000 annual pay roll, seven 
months after the Schechter decision which killed 
off NRA. In spite of the order now liquidating 
NRA, 1,200 NRA workers, whose jobs have been 
saved for them by transferring them to other de- 
partments, will have their salaries financed out 
of the four-billion-dollar work-relief fund be- 
cause departmental appropriations are inade- 
quate for that purpose, the Republican statement 
asserts. The personnel of NRA, numbering 2,000 
last month, has been paid in recent months out 
of the funds that Congress appropriated for 
work-relief purposes, the Republican news re- 
lease declared. 


BORAH BOOMERS IN ACTION 

The Yule holidays, followed by concentration 
of Congressmen’s attention on opening of the 
new Congress session, have brought a slight 
temporary lull in purely campaign activities. 

Borah boomers have been busier than usual, 
however. Definite steps have been taken toward 
putting the Borah candidacy to the test in presi- 
dential primaries of Illinois and Ohio as well as 
Wisconsin, with possibilities of similar action in 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Observers saw the Borah Illinois candidacy as 
a challenge particularly to the aspirations of Col. 
Frank Knox of Chicago. The Borah move in 
Ohio resulted in cancellation of an invitation for 
Representative Hamilton Fish of New York to 
address a McKinley Day dinner at Canton, be- 
cause of his espousal of the Borah candidacy. 

Announcing himself as Senator Borah’s cam- 
paign manager for New York, Mr. Fish went on 
the air Dec. 28 with a plea for the Idahoan’s 
nomination and a warning to his hearers to be 
wary of “propaganda” of “Old Guard reactionary 
politicians who seek to send uninstructed dele- 
gates to the Cleveland convention for so-called 
trading purposes.” 

North Dakota support is offered with indorse- 
ments from both Senators Frazier and Nye. 
Senator Nye said he had urged Nye-for-President 
clubs in his.State to switch to Senator Borah as 
“the man for the job.” 
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Thrift Among Those of Small Incomes 





Agency Credited With Inducing Organi- 


zation of 1.426 Fede 


‘al and State Mutual 


Savings Associations 


NE of the best records of accom- 
plishment for 1935 among Gov- 
ernment agencies has been made by 
one of the smallest in the Federal 
service—the Federal Credit Unions. 
Most of the year this section of 
the Farm Credit Administration had 
a staff of less than 20 persons. Now 
it has 35, with all but 13 in the 
Washington office. 

Operating with this small staff, 
the FCU section during the past 
year organized 826 Federal credit 
unions throughout the country. In 
addition, its educational campaign 1s 
believed to have played an impor- 
tant part in setting up 600 credit 
unions chartered under State laws 

“Our activities are primarily edu- 
cational,” says C. R. Orchard, who 
is in charge of the FCU activities, 
“and our development must be 
gradual until people can be shown 
the need for credit unions and the 
proper methods of operating them 2 

With the addition of 1,400 new 
credit unions during 1935, there now 
is a total of. nearly 4,000 such agen- 
cies. 


FOSTERS SAVINGS 

The 100,000 men and women who 
are members of the new Federal 
credit unions are estimated to have 
saved more than $2,000,000 during 
1935 while the 700,000 members of 
the State credit unions saved ap- 
proximately $48,000,000. 

The objective of the credit unions 
is explained by Mr. Orchard: 

“Ordinarily, credit union members 
do not have bank accounts and be- 
gin saving systematically for the 
first time through these new organi- 
zations. The idea of saving money in 
amounts as little cents @ 
month and of creating a source of 
loans at reasonable rates has at- 
tracted the attention of thousands 
of people who have had a keen in- 
terest in these cooperatively owned 


as 25 


» and operated credit institutions of 


their own. 

“State and Federal credit unions 
are now operating in 44 States and in 
the District of Columbia and in 
practically every type of industrial 
and manufacturing concern, as well 
as in offices, church groups and 
farm communities. 

“Members of credit unions have 
the assurance of knowing that their 
money will not be loaned to anyone 
except a member of their group, 
usually consisting of not more than 
several hundred people bound to- 
gether by a ‘common bond’ of asso- 
ciation or occupation, such as in a 
factory, store, office, or community. 
Loans are made only for ‘provident 
and productive purposes.’’ 


COMMUNITY ENDEAVOR 

All the funds for operation of the 
credit unions come from the mem- 
bership. The loans are made from 
the capital paid in and the rate of 
interest may not exceed 1 per cent 
a month on the unpaid balance. 

Most of the funds accumulated by 
the credit unions are used for loans 
to members. Any surplus not so 
used may be deposited in banks or 





"THE accompanying article is the 
second of a series in which The 
United States News is relating the 
story of some of the less publicized 
governmental agencies which have 
achieved results of a constructive 
nature. It concerns a bureau, set up 
in 1934, which has made substantial 
progress toward a permanent na- 
tional system of credit unions. 











invested in securities legal for sav- 
ings banks. 

Interest is paid on deposits and 
shares of stock draw dividends. 

Loans are made for varying 
periods, with the maximum length 
determined by the status of the bor- 
rower. Usually the loans are lim- 
ited to one year. 

Each member of the union is en- 
titled to one vote no matter how 
small his savings. 

Credit unions have an unusual 
record of financial stability. 

During the 25 years since credit 
unions were first established in this 
country, says Mr. Orchard, there 
have been less than a dozen cases 
of involuntary liquidation and in 
only one instance did credit union 
members lose money as a conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Orchard points out that credit 
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unions should play an Increasingly 
important role in financing and that 


they do not conflict with regular 
banking. 
While the activities of the “loan 


sharks” who profit at the expense 
of industrial workers and the small 
salaried class who are unable to of- 
fer real estate or securities as col- 
lateral, have been partially curbed 
by restrictive legislation in many 
States, usury still takes a huge toll. 

It is estimated that a billion dol- 
lars a year is the total excess in- 
terest charge in the United States 
by such agencies operating outside 
the law. 

Business leaders have shown un- 
usual cooperation in the organiza- 
tion of credit unions, according to 
Mr. Orchard. 


LONG KNOWN ABROAD 

Germany, France, Italy, and Can- 
ada all have had credit unions for 
many years. Eventually, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Orchard, there will be 
a similar development of credit un- 
ions in this country. 

Some authorities on this type of 
financing believe that 20,000,000 per- 
sons in this country might be served 


; to advantage by credit unions. They 


believe that eventually there may be 
100,000 such agencies, some of them 
Federal and others under State con- 
trol. 

Since much of the cost of Federal 
supervision is met by the credit un- 
ions, it is estimated that a credit 
union system of that size might be 
serviced by the national government 
at a cost of not more than $500,000. 


SURVEYING THE PROBLEMS 
| OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 





HE TARIFF COMMISSION has 

just submitted its nineteenth an- 
nual report to Congress for the pe- 
riod ending Nov. 30—and it is a rec- 
ord of fact finding and investiga- 
tions of wide scope. 


During the year the Commission 
made investigations at the direction 
of the President, in response to Con- 
gressional resolutions, at thr re- 
quest of private parties, or upon its 
own initiative where the public in- 
terest seemed to demand. Basic in- 
formation and technical data were 
made available to all agencies of the 
Government interested in the tariff. 


Investigations have been made 
under the Commission’s general 
powers, under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision, under the provision relating 
to unfair practices in import trade, 
and under the import provisions of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The Commission has done a 
large amount of work under the re- 
quirement of the Trade Agreements 
Act that it supply information and 
advice with respect to the negotia- 
tion of agreements under this act. 

A comprehensive investigation of 
wood pulp and pulpwood by direc- 
tion of the Senate is well under way, 
according to the report. The Com- 
mission is- making also extensive 
surveys of the trade of Japan with 
the United States and of the pres- 
ent and prospective aspects of 
United States-Philippine trade rela- 
tions. A study is being made for 
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| Congress on problems in the fishing 


industry, an earlier study of alco- 
holic beverages is being revised, 
work is being done on reports on 
phosphates, dyes, and synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals, and many coopera- 
tive projects are under way, with 
other Government agencies aiding, 
on economic and administrative 
problems of mutual interest. 

A report already has been given 
Congress which has resulted in a 
lowered duty on beer, while investi- 
gations for adjusting rates are in 
final stages on cotton cloth, frozen 
swordfish, and wool-knit gloves. 

The Commission recommended in 
its report that such parts of its 
jurisdiction as overlap that of other 
agencies in relation to certain cases 
of unfair practices be transferred in 
part to the Courts and the Federal 
Trade Commission, 
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PERFORMANCE PROVES. THAT 
FIRESTONE HIGH SPEED TIRES 
ARE BLOWOUT-PROOF AND GIVE 
YOU GREATEST TRACTION AND 
PROTECTION AGAINST SKIDDING 


Di RING winter months pavements are often 


Every one of the winning cars /| 
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at Indidnapo is was equipbe tL) 
with Firestone Gum-Dipped 7 
Tires. Not.one had a blowout 
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slippery with rain, ice and snow and it is important 
that you have the safest tires you can buy. Tests by a 
leading university show that Firestone High Speed 
Tires will stop a car from 15% to 25% quicker than 
other well known makes. 





/ For eight years Firestone Gum- 
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Gum-Dipping makes the cord body more flexible, 
tougher and stronger. Leading race drivers, who know 
risk other make. 
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tires, will not their lives on any 


Few fully realize the danger 
in driving on unsafe tires at today’s high 
43,000 accidents were 
punctures and 
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car 


speeds. Last 
caused by blowouts, 
skidding. Don’t take chances! 
your car with Firestone High Speed 
Gum-Dipped Tires—the safest tires 
ever built —and specify them for 
your new car. 
Your nearby 
Supply and Service 
Firestone Tire 
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Scientific recording instrument 








attached to car shows Firestone 
High Speed Gum-Dipped Tires 
stop a car 15% to 25% quicker 
than other well-known makes 
—the result of 2,350 separate 
tests made by a leading university 
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The Cost of Pensioning 
Our War Veterans 


Four Relatives of Soldiers of 1812 
Still on Rolls; Civil War Outlays 


GAINT echoes of drum beats * * * whispers of 

war songs forgotten scenes of for- 
gotten battlegrounds—are woven into the ordin- 
ary routine activities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

More than 120 years have elapsed since Andrew 
Jackson in the War of 1812 successfully defended 
voung America at New Orleans from British 
forces under General Pakenham. However, the 
Veterans’ Administration in its annual report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, reveals that 
four persons are still receiving pensions for serv- 
ices rendered by relatives in this war. Monthly 
checks of $50 still go to three widows; one daugh- 
ter of an 1812 soldier receives $20. 

For 294 widows, the Mexican War is not just 
a colorful chapter in history books. Payments to 
these widows of Mexican War veterans in 1935 
totaled $180,316. 


100,000 CIVIL WAR PENSIONERS 

More than a 100,000 widows and minor or help- 
less children of veterans of the Civil War are still 
on the Government’s pension roll. They received 
$47,385,327 during the year ended June 30, 1935. 
The line of the Blues and Grays is slowly dwin- 
dling. The peak in the number of widows and 
other dependents on the pension roll was reached 
in 1912 when 304,373 were receiving pensions. 

Reflected in the mirror of war pensions are 
4,745 widows and dependents of fighters in the 
Indian Wars. To this class, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration reports, more than $1,700,000 was paid 
in 1935. This represents an increase of 139 in 
the number of widow and dependent pensioners 
on the roll June 30, 1934. 


SPANISH AMERICAN WAR COSTS 
Legislation granting increased benefits to Span- 

ish American War veterans was passed at the 

last session. As a result it is estimated that 


s « * 


some 251,000 veterans and their dependents will 
benefit to the extent, of approximately $46,000,- 
000 per year. 


On June 30, 1935, there were on the 





specie —Wide World 
“FOR SERVICES RENDERED” 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, offers an accounting of his steward- 
ship over veterans, their widows and dependents. 
pension roll 39,045 widows, and dependents of 
veterans of this war to whom $11,500,469 was paid 
during the year. 

At the end of last June there were 26,465 wid- 
ows, 39,157 children and 85,975 parents of World 
War veterans who died in service as a result of 
diseases or injuries incurred during the war who 
were receiving compensation. More than $33,- 
000,000 was disbursed for this purpose during the 
fiscal year 1935. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Increased hospital facilities have been made 
available for veterans in need of medical treat- 
ment. The total patient load in Government 
hospitals at the end of the fiscal year 1935, ac- 
cording to the Veterans’ Administration was com- 
posed of 42,599 United States veterans. Classi- 
fied by service there were 38,022 World War vet- 
erans; 2,369 Spanish American War; 117 Civil 
War; all other wars, expeditions, and occupations, 
70; and peace-time service, 2,010. Twelve per 
cent of the veterans in hospitals were under 
treatment for tuberculosis, 55 per cent for neuro- 
psychiatric diseases, and 33 per cent for general 
medical and surgical conditions. 

Since March 3, 1919, when the acquisition of 
Government hospital facilities was first author- 
ized for the treatment of veterans of the World 
War, there have been 1,448,421 admissions to 
hospitals. 

Since June, 1924, when hospitalization was first 
authorized for the veterans of all wars without 
regard to their origin of their disabilities, 66 per 
cent of all admissions, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reports, have been for the treatment of disa- 
bilities not connected with service. 

On June 30, 1935 there were 336,876 World War 
service connected veterans receiving compensa- 
tion totaling $171,877,328 for the year. There 
were also 32,124 peace-time connected veterans 
who received $7,341,495 during the year. Spanish- 
American War veterans numbered 167,892, pen- 
Sions totaling $66,252,826; Indian War veterans, 
3,899; pensions, $2,138 494; Civil War veterans, 13,- 
273; pensions, $16,144,252. 
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SOCIAL TRENDS EMANATING FROM CAPITOL HILL 


ONVENING of the National Legislature focuses attention on 
many items affecting the general welfare which have been 
lying dormant for some time and are now acquiring a new impor- 
tance. Strongly urged toward enactment are such matters as the 





30-hour work week, Federal regulation of fire-arms, Executive 
recommendations for greater safety on the highways, revision of 
the social security act and substitute proposals for old-age pen- 
sions, as well as anti-lynching measures and farm tenant aid. 








Welfare Legislation: Its Prospects in Congress 


Plans For New Action on Social Security, the 30-Hour Week, Aid For Farm Tenants, 


Low-cost Housing and the Townsend Pension Plan 


+ fied program, Coordinator Eastman expects to 


H{ELMSMEN of the Ship cf State are steering 
a course toward new and more far-reaching 
social-economic goals in 1936. 

Legislation will be sought for farm-tenant aid 
and the shorter work week; for anti-lynching 
laws and Federal regulation of firearms; for a 
vast national low-cost housing program; and for 
controls. designed to reduce the terrific toll of 
human lives on the highways. 

The outlook for welfare legislation this new 
year takes this form: 


Social Security Law.—Congress closing its last 
session to the sound and fury of the late 
Senator Huey Long’s filibuster was unable to ap- 
propriate funds for the milestone in social leg- 
islation it had passed. One of the first steps to 
be taken at this session will be to provide funds 
for administration by the Social Security Board. 

The law is expected by its sponsors to promote 
the general welfare of the American people by 
establishing a system of Federal old-age bene- 
fits, and by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for aged persons, blind 
persons, dependent and crippled children, ma- 
ternal and child welfare, public health, and the 
administration of unemployment compensation 
laws. 

Much ground has to be broken before the na- 
tion will receive benefits from the program. 
State laws have to be revamped to conform with 
Federal requirements. Complicated systems of 
accounting and bookkeeping have to be set up. 
Surveys have to be instituted. Months of ad- 
ministrative difficulties are ahead. 


IN SHADOW OF SUPREME COURT 


And the shadow of the Supreme Court hangs 
over the whole program. 

Views vary as to the constitutionality of the 
Social Security Act. In so far as the taxes to be 
levied are not payable until 1937 observers are 
confident that a Supreme Court decision is from 
one to three years away. 

One problem which confronts Congress and 
which is expected to create quite an issue is that 
of the relation of private pension systems to 
the Federal law. Sentiment for retention of pri- 
vate pension plans in the Security Act is thought 
to have grown substantially since the last session. 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, will again 
lead the fight to incorporate this provision in 
the social measure. 


TO SWELL INDUSTRIAL RANKS 


The 30-Hour Work Week.—Here is a _ pro- 
posal which some seem to think holds the key 
to the problem of unemployment. Reported from 
both the Senate and House committees, the bill 
remains on the calendar awaiting further ac- 
tion. Authors of the bill, Senator Black (Dem.) 
of Alabama, and Representative Connery (Dem.) 
of Lynn, Mass., have committed themselves to 
continuing the fight for its enactment. 

The strategy behind the move for the shorter 
work week is this: The Constitution charges the 
Congress with the duty of legislating for “the 
general welfare of the United States”, and the 
Constitution places in the control of Congress 
the regulating of interstate commerce. 

Therefore, the bill provides that products en- 
tering into interstate commerce be limited to 
those products which are produced by workers 
employed not more than 30 hours per week. 

What then? More workers in the industrial 
ranks? Higher wages per hour? 

A major struggle is forecast for this measure, 
and unless the Administration suffers a change 
of heart, and openly backs it, which at present 
is not considered likely, the 30-hour work week 
bill will again be lost in the legislative shuffle. 


Farm-Tenant Aid.—Although passed by the 
Senate at the last session, the Bankhead billion 


+ dollar farm tenant aid bill has yet to make an 





appearance from behind the doors of the House 
Agriculture Committee. That it will do so at this 
session is generally conceded. That it will suc- 
ceed of enactment is also generally conceded, 

What the bill seeks to do is this: By means of 
a huge Federal subsidy check the increase in 
farm tenancy by setting tenant farmers and 
sharecroppers up in the farm business for them- 
selves. The relief program has attempted to 
tackle this problem on a small scale. The farm- 
tenant legislation proposes to encourage owner- 
ship of farm homes on a grand scale. Sentiment 
for the measure is strong. The outlook for this 
piece of social legislation is favorable. 


REFORMS FOR NATION’S DIET 


Food and Drug Bill.—Sponsored by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, this measure 
has been revised many times, each time under- 
going a storm of protest, not. only from outside 
interests but also from within the Capitol. 
Passed by the Senate it still needs to be approved 
by the House. Backed by the Administration, it 
is an interesting barometer of Congressional 
opinion and policy. 

What it seeks te accomplish is this: Strengthen 
the law designed to prevent the manufacture, 
shipment and sale of aduiterated food, drinks, 
drugs and cosmetics, regulate the traffic in and 
prevent the false advertisement of such articles. 

The fight for stricter regulation will be re- 
newed, but it is quite likeiy that the final leg- 
islative chapter for America’s foods, drugs, 
drinks and cosmetics may not be written at this 
session. 


Old Age at a Premium.—Last session Con- 
gress turned thumbs down on the Townsend 
$200-a-month old age pension plan. Since then 
many things have happened. The “Townsend 
bloc” in Congress has increased. The movement 
has grown to where it is considered a threat to 
the usually hectic presidential election period. 
Congress is in session and again its mail be- 
comes flooded with letters from the aged. In- 
creased benefits may result from the revision to 
be made in the Administration’s Social Security 
Act. But no mass Congressional approval is in 
sight for the Townsendites. 


NEW HOMES FOR MILLIONS 


Low-Cost Housing.— Public health, safety, 
morals, welfare and standards of living are the 
bedrock upon which Senator Wagner’s mammoth 
slum-clearance and low-cost housing program 
rest. 

Senator Wagner will probably devote the major 
portion of his work at this session toward get- 
ting through a program which calls for direct 
Federal subsidy and the consideration of the 
nation’s housing needs over a 10-year period. It 
is estimated that the United States with its nor- 
mal population increases, and obsolescence of 
present dwellings will require 14,000,000 new 
homes by 1945. Senator Wagner proposes that 
the Federal Government assume the responsi- 
bility for the construction of 8,000,000 low-cost 
homes, private industry to build 6,000,600 for peo- 
ple living in the higher economic brackets. 

The Administration is warm to the idea. Labor 
and Capital are vitally interested. Public housing 
advocates are throwing their full weight be- 
hind the proposal. Congress starts work with all 
signs pointing to the realization of a national 
slum-clearance and low-cost housing program. 


Security for Railroad Men.—Just before. the 
old year traveled Westward Washington learned 
that Coordinator of Transportation Joseph 
B. Eastman was drafting a national se- 
curity program ior all railroad and allied work- 
ers. Its presentation to Congress is expected 
early in the session. By sponsoring such a uni- 











avoid the confusion resulting from an interstate 
carrier coming into conflict with various State 
security laws. The railroad pension act passed 
at the last session was given only one year of 
life. Under the program being worked out in the 
Coordinator’s office, all security problems of the 
transportation industry would be administered 
by the Social Security Board. Should the pro- 
posed program be approved it is estimated that 
between 1,500,000 and 1,700,000 transportation 
workers would be affected; that $75,000,000 an- 
nually would be available fcr average benefits of 
$140 to 470,000 workers by 1938. 


FOR MORE LIBERAL BENEFITS 


Security On the “Left.”—‘H. R. 2827” has 
been the rallying cry for those groups who 
believe the Social Security Law does not fully 
cover the economic needs of the workers. Intro- 
duced by Representative Lundeen (Farmer-La- 
bor), of Edina Mills, Minn., its legislative journey 
stopped after being reported out of the House 
Labor Committee. The bill provides for the 
payment to all unemployed workers and farm- 
ers above 18 years of age a weekly compensation 
of $10, plus $3 for each dependent. In addition 
it provides for the payment of a like amount to 
all workers and farmers who are unable to work 
because of sickness, old age, maternity, indus- 
trial injury or any other disability. It also pro- 
vides compensation for maternity disability for a 
period of 8 weeks prior and 8 weeks subsequent 
to childbirth. 


More liberal than any piece of social legisla- 
tion so far proposed, it will probably again be 
dwarfed by other major political issues. 


REDUCING ACCIDENTS AND CRIME 


Safety—The Administration does not look 
forward to setting up a Federal Bureau of Acci- 
dent Prevention. But some regulatory control 
is expected to lessen the slaughter now taking 
place on the nation’s highways. The recent bus 
tragedy at Hopewell, Virginia, in which 14 per- 
sons were killed, will probably stimulate Con- 
gress to take steps to establish a new system of 
safety signals and barricades at all approaches 
to drawbridges and railroad grade crossings in 
the United States. Already Senator Lonergan, 
(Dem.) of Connecticut, has called upon the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Chief Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to adopt regulations or submit recommendations 
to him for new legislation if necessary to ac- 
complish greater safety control. 

Among other social legislation which is ex- 
pected to receive further consideration at this 
session is the Costigan and Wagner bill to pun- 
ish and prevent crimes of lynching. A storm of 
protest was the reception given to this proposal 
in the Senate at the last session. Anti-lynching 
organizations and advocates on Capitol Hill will 
again press for action on this measure, but once 
more it is possible that this session will draw to 
a close without conclusive action. 

Indirectly the departure of the Lindberghs from 
America may be instrumental in bringing pas- 
sage of one crime control bill vigorously advo- 
cated by Justice Department officials. It is the bill 
which seeks to regulate the shipment, manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, and use of explosives, 
brass knuckles, stilettos, machine guns, tear gas, 
tear bombs, and other small weapons which play 
such an important part in this nation’s increas- 
ing crime problem. 

The nation may have been led to look forward 
to a quiet Congress—but socially-minded legisla- 
tors have set for themselves a program which a 
decade ago might have been thought as a flight 
into the imagination. 

DEREK Fox. 











| Ending of the Dole 


a Strenuous Task 


States and Cities are Alarmed 
At Burden Thrust Upon Them 


HESE are days without end for harassed re- 

lief officials. 

In Washington, the FERA has gone the way 
of other alphabetical agencies. But the memory 
of this Federal tonic is still strong. 

Protests against the liquidation of direct Fed- 
eral relief are still filling Administrator Hopkins’ 
wire correspondence basket. Many municipal 
and State authorities view with increasing alarm 
the rapidly dwindling funds available for the 
destitute. Although some 3,000,000 employable 
heads of relief families are receiving work under 
the WPA program, there are millions of unem- 
ployables who have been forced back on State, 
city and private charity. 


BURDEN NOW ON STATES 

That the Administration is standing firm in its 
intention of not reverting to direct relief became 
apparent last week when Senator Lewis (Dem.) 
of Illinois declared that Administrator Hopkins 
turned thumbs down on a request from Illinois 
to aid in caring for the State’s destitute. 

“The Government has ended direct relief,” 
Senator Lewis quoted Administrator Hopkins as 
saying; “we had to cut off the dole sometime and 
have done it. If we gave Illinois money, we would 
have to give funds to every other State.” 

Other troubles face Federal relief officials. 
Orders have gone out to cut the administrative 
staff handling the thousands of relief problems. 
Repercusions in Congress corridors will probably 
result. Observers say these moves to make dras- 
tic cuts in administrative staffs should be taken 





—Wide World — 
THE HANDMAIDEN OF ART 
The Works Progress Administration provides a 
real boost for artists, when the first art gallery in 
the country operated exclusively for WPA artists 
is opened in New York City. Viewing the works 
are (left to right): Victor Ridder, WPA Admin- 
istrator of New York City; Mrs. Audrey Mc- 
Mahon, Regional Director of the Federal Art 
Project, and Jacob Baker, Assistant Federal 
Administrator of WPA. 











with a grain of salt in view of the ’36 elections. 

In the cities, however, cuts in relief staffs are 
actually under way. New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia has already had a taste of “lobbying” 
by organized city relief workers faced with im- 
pending loss of jobs. 

And troubles also face CCC Director Fechner. 
The corps is to be gradually reduced to its former 
level of 350,000 forest workers. That means 
bringing down the total of camps from 2,500 to 
2,000. Director Fechner last week said that no 
political maneuvers would force him to keep 
camps going that were slated to go. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, CCC camps adjacent to 
communities have brought in a windfall of money 
to business men. Already several protests have 
been registered by leaders in these communities. 
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OVER THE COUNTER SALES.—Transfer of 
corporation stocks and bonds other than on rec- 
ognized national security exchanges. SEC has 
registered more than 5,000 brokers and dealers 
who may thus deal in securities under rules 
setting up standards of fair practice. All 
others are prohibited from such dealing in se- 
curities except in Government bonds, which are 
exempt under the law. 

* * * 

SHIP SUBSIDIES.—Financial assistance by a 
government to promote its mercantile marine. 
Such aid takes various forms from money grants 
for the building or operation of ships to liberal 
payments for carrying mails. Now proposed that 
such aid to American mercantile marine be al- 
tered from mail grants to direct payments. 

* K a 

INTERPELLATION. — Parliamentary term ap- 
plied to questioning of members of a govern- 
ment as to policies or public acts by members of 
the legislative branch in legislative session. Ex- 
amples are the questioning of the British Cabinet 
by the members of the House of Commons, and 
of the French Cabinet by members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING + 


S the last leaf dropped from the 

old calendar, a new legislative 
year began in two States. 

On Jan. 1 the New York State 


Legislature and Massachusetts Gen- | 
eral Court began their 1936 law- | 
In line with traditional | 


making. 
procedure, the chief executives ap- 
peared in the opening hours at the 
respective capitols and reported on 
the state of their States and the 
needs for the coming year. Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman delivered a two- 
hour address to the Empire State 
lawmakers, and Governor James 
M. Curley appeared before the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. 

Both Governors struck a_ key- 
note of optimism for the outlook. 


But each had recommendations for | 


the solution of pressing problems. 
Included in the lists of matters 
needing legislative attention were 
social security, including old-age 
pensions and unemployment insur- 


ance, the betterment of the care of | 


the unfortunate, highway safety, 


crime, labor, governmental revisions | 


and the like. 


EMERGENCY ERA ‘ENDING’ 


Governor Lehman pointed out 
that inasmuch as a “substantial re- 
covery” had been achieved, the 
State is ready to “undertake, with 
a reasonable prospective of the 
distressing events of the past, to 


project a more permanent policy.” | 


He pointed out that “the era of 
emergency legislation and emer- 
gency action is coming to a close,” 
and called for its tapering off “as 
normal conditions return.” 

The greatest single problem at the 
present time, said Governor Leh- 
man, is unemployment and unem- 
ployment relief. A long-range plan 
should be mapped out as soon as the 
permanent policy of the Federal 


Government is known, declared the | 


Governor. Recommendations along 
this line should be worked out, he 
said, by a commission of eight, four 
from the legislature and four ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and the 
functions of the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration should 
be transferred to the Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Cities and local welfare districts, 
the Governor declared, should be al- 
located $35,000,000 of the $55,000,000 
unemployment bond issue for reim- 
bursement for relief expenditures, 
and the remainder should be_used 
for the construction of permanent 
State works. He declared that 
there should be a gradual shift from 
borrowing to “pay-as-you-go” relief 
financing. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Recommendations for coordinat- 
ing State policies with the Federal 
social security program were laid 
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Legislatures of New York and Massachusetts Convene— 





Laws on Social Security Asked by Governors 





before the New York lawmakers by | recommendations on the govern- 


Governor Lehman. He suggested 
that the possible $5,000,000 increase 
in expenditures occasioned by such 
a policy could be made up by “a 
moderate increase in the tax on al- 
coholic beverages.” 

Among his other recommenda- 
tions in the general field of social 
security were: Reducing the eligi- 
bility for old age relief from 70 to 
65; division of Federal contributions 
toward old-age relief equally be- 
tweer the State and local public 
welfare districts; division of the cost 
of dependent children’s care in 
thirds among the Federal, State and 
county governments; 
of the program of assistance for the 
blind; and cooperation with the 
Federal Government in the exten- 
sion of maternal, child welfare and 
public health services. 

While congratulating the State on 
reaching a “happy position” as far 
as labor standards were concerned, 
Governor 
were still several angles of this prob- 
lem which needed legislation. His 
recommendations along this line 
were: Ratification of the Child La- 
bor Amendment; State-wide regula- 
tion of fee-charging employment 
agencies; regulation of labor agents 
and so-called private detective agen- 
cies supplying employers with in- 
side shop operatives and, during 
industrial disputes, with  strike- 
breaking services; regulation of the 
hours of labor and working condi- 
tions in hotels; and enlargement 
of the definition of “employe” as 
contained in the payment-of-wages 
sections of the labor law. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY PLANS 
Attacking the ever-menacing 


problem of highway accidents, the | 
suggested: 


New York Executive 
Compulsory periodic inspection of 
motor vehicles; increase of the State 
police force to provide better patrol 


| of State highways; establishment of 


a traffic commission; and more 
stringent enactments for the revo- 
cation of licenses of unsafe drivers. 

Further sale of guaranteed mort- 
gages should be prohibited, Gov- 
ernor Lehman contended; the mora- 
torium on foreclosures should be 
extended for another year, and 
stricter supervision should be exer- 
cised over mortgage banking. He 
asked for further regulation of 
public utilities to broaden possibility 
of progressive rate reductions. 

The New York Governor had some 






















Mhousr VERNON is plentiful again—and known 
by its sightly pre-prohibition square bottle. Mary- 
land straight rye whiskey, bottled in bond under 
U. S. Government supervision — requirements of 
which, as to full 100 proof, storage in barrels, and 
freedom from addition of younger spirits, are more 
rigid than those of any other country in the world. 
Every drop has the firm but mellow smoothness of 
at least 4’ years’ aging in wood. For really fine 
whiskey which you can afford, get genuine old 
Mount Vernon in the square bottle, at the better 


bars and liquor stores. 


A GOOD GUID 


THE A. M.S. DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPOR ATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Bottle is the 
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International Awards 
Leading expositions in the United 
States, Europe and Australia have 
honored Mount Vernon as one ef 
the world's premier whiskies 
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enlargement | 


Lehman said that there | 


mental establishment. 
He contended that the term of the 


Governor should be extended from ° 


two years to four and that of an 
assemblyman from one year to two. 
He said that an amendment to 


the State constitution should be | 


adopted making it possible to ini- 
tiate constitutional changes by pe- 
tition of 10 per cent of the voters, 


and another amendment to require | 
| personal registration of voters in all 


counties. He demanded reappor- 


| tionment, with the recommendation 


that if the legislature fails to act, 
the constitution be amended to give 
apportioning power to the Court of 
Appeals. 


GOV. CURLEY’S PROGRAM 


Governor Curley launched into his 
message with the declaration: 

“The year 1936 should prove mem- 
orable in the annals of our coun- 
try, marking as it will the end of the 
greatest depression ever visited upon 
the American people.” 

The Commonwealth, he went on, 
is “embarking upon a program of 
social justice that five years ago 
would have been regarded as the 
quintessence of socialism.” 

Among the problems which are 
still pressing for solution on the 


government of the State, the Gov- 
ernor listed as the most important: 


easing of the real estate tax bur- | 


den, further labor law reforms, an 
increase in the capacity of State in- 
stitutions and an increasing cost of 
automobile liability insurance. 

In line of tax relief, the Executive 
recommended that the tax exacted 








MAYO DUDLEY 


THE signature of Mayo Dudley is 
not appended this week to “What 
the States Are Doing.” 

Mr. Dudley died Dec. 29, at the 
age of 69. Although ‘he had been 
in poor health for some months, he 
was actively engaged in his work 
until a few days before his death. 

A member of the staff of the 
United States News since its or- 
ganization, and before that of the 
United States Daily, Mr. Dudley 
had earned a considerable reputa- 
tion as a student of government and 
as a reporter of local and national 
affairs. 

At the time of his death, he was 
chairman of the illustrations commit- 
tee of the American Philatelic So- 
ciety, a member of the National 
Press Club and of various other or- 
ganizations, 
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of every city and town by the Com- 
monwealth be eliminated. To make 
up for this loss in State revenue, he 
would levy new specific duties, in- 
cluding a doubling of the fees for 
the operation of motor trucks, a 
two-cents-a-package tax on ciga- 
rettes, an excise of 40 cents a gal- 
lon on alcohol and an increase from 
3% to 5 per cent in the State’s share 
in dog racing income. 


LABOR POLICIES 

The Governor recommended that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
be extended to nurses, that the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries be 
reorganized und take over the Indus- 
trial Accident Board’s duties, that 
the school-leaving age be raised 
from 14 to 16, that mortgage inter- 
est rates should be further reduced, 
that a uniform installment sales law 
should be enacted, that steps be 
taken to promote economic educa- 
tion not only in the secondary 
schools but among the adult educa- 
tion as well, that certain amend- 
ments be made to the housing au- 
thority act of last year, that amend- 
ments be made to the existing un- 
employment insurance law to per- 


| mit coordination with the Federal 


Social Security Act, and that au- 
thorization be given the Depart- 


| ment of Public Utilities to partici- 


pate with the companies in rate 


' making and in disposal of excess 


earnings. 
The Governor repeated a recom- 


| mendation of his inaugural message. 


He suggested that a constitutional 
amendment be adopted setting up a 
unicameral legislature in place of 
the present bicameral establish- 


ment. Furthermore, such a body 
should be reduced in number and 
should hold biennial sessions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Curley. 




















Acaw 


the Baking Industry 
goes to school! 


T BUFFALO, N. Y., on January 13, 
General Mills opens the doors of its 


second 


Schools. 


series of Specialty Bread 


The first series ran for five months 


last year in Minneapolis, teaching 600 bakers 
how to make and sell profitably some three 
score specialty breads. 


Rays-N-Dayt, Pimiento Cheese, and New 
England Hearth Breads, for example, are en- 
tirely different from ordinary white or rye 


breads. 
schools 


In several test markets, before the 
were opened, 


these “specialties” 


proved that they could create new and more 


industry. 





Some Well Known 
General Mills Brands 


profitable business for bakers. 


Now Eastern bakers who could not come to 
Minneapolis are going to Buffalo to study this 
new way to profits. 
days learning from the experienced practical 
bakers of General Mills Products Control] De- 
partment how to make and merchandise spe- 
cialty breads. 
strates its outstanding service to the baking 


Each group spends ten 


Again General Mills demon- 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Exclusive Distributor 


GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Washington, D. C. 
































THE 


THE PuBLic UTILITY 


HOLDING COMPANY 
eA link between the user of electricity 


and the investor 


Ir usually takes about seven dollars of 
invested capital to produce a dollar's sale 
of electric current. Thus the capital re- 
quirements of the electric utility industry 
are high in relation to what the public pays 
for current. 
Each new customer of a local electric 
company might buy its stocks and bonds 
equal in value to seven times his annual bill. 
But John Doe of Texas, for example, may 
not be able to put up any such amount. 
Electricity will enable him to modernize 
his farm, his home or his factory; it may thus 
help him to accumulate some reserves in 
the future. But meanwhile both he and his 


community need the help of outside capital. 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 


The utility holding company is the link 


At the same time, Richard Roe of Michigan 
has funds to invest. In fact he needs an op- 
portunity to make his funds productive quite 
as much as John Doe needs electric power 


to make his work effective. 


between the investment requirements of 
millions of Richard Roes and the need of 
millions of John Does for electricity. 

It has played a significant part in the 
great improvement in the surroundings and 
standard of living of Americans which has 
occurred in a single generation. The hold- 
ing company has an equally important part 
to play in promoting a still fuller use of 


utility services. 


CORPORATION 


A public utility holding company owning the common stocks of 11 companies operating in 
II states, making up a group operation serving upwards of 1,140,000 electric customers and 


250,000 gas customers and uniting the interests of approximately 300,000 stockholders, 
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The End of the NRA 
Widely Approved 


| FEW COMMENTATORS JUDGE THE 
| PLAN OTHER THAN A COSTLY 
AND USELESS EXPERIMENT 








End of the NRA as a separate admin- 
istration on Jan. 1 evokes in the com- 
menting press mainly the query why it 
had been kept in force at such cost 
months after the Supreme Court de- 
stroyed its authority. That the experi- 
ment was a failure from inception is 
maintained by 95 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers. Some 5 per cent, 
seeing virtue in its purpose, predict 
some salvage in maintenance of NRA 
codes by voluntary action in industries 
concerned. 


( F the thousands who worked for the NRA 

at the height of its power, the Government, 
it is pointed out by commenting editors, will re- 
tain 1,300 to 1,400 by transfer to Commerce and 
Labor departments. Such employees, it is recog- 
nized by the editorial writers, will not have civil 
service standing. 


EXPERIMENT—AND FAILURE 


“No experiment in industrial control ever 
failed more completely than did the NRA,” de- 
clares the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times (Ind.), 
“and everyone sighed with relief when the Su- 
preme Court knocked it out.” 

“It hatched out untried theories,” according 
to the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “which 
ordinary business men, with practical experience, 
knew never could be made to work, because they 
are unworkable and un-American.” 

“It was last June,” recalls the Charlotte (N,. C.) 
News (Dem.), “that the President was compelled 
to take a first fateful step with respect to the 
NRA bureau. At that time he announced spe- 
cifically that it would be reduced to a ‘skeleton 
organization.’ 

“The nature of a ‘skeleton organization’ was 
soon made clear. By October NRA still had on 
its pay rolls 2,760 employees whose salaries came 
to $7,000,000 a year. Twenty-two NRA moguls 
remained on duty, only one of whom was draw- 
ing down less than $6,500 a year. Since then, 
it is to be conceded, NRA has been trimmed down 
a bit, but even as yet not to a size commensurate 
with its lack of duties.” 


“UNWEPT AND UNHONORED” 


“It would be a safe wager,” thinks the Boise, 
Idaho, Statesman (Rep.), “that the vast ma- 
jority of the NRA employees who have lost their 
jobs have been founc comfortable places in 
other Government offices. The deserving must 
be taken care of—NRA or no NRA. 

“Administrator Martin lets it be known that 
by the first of the year the staff would be re- 
duced to a mere 1,300. Which inspires us to 
wonder how in the world the non-existent NRA 
can continue to exist with such a skeleton force.” 

“The three remaining chief divisions,” remarks 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “are incurred 
by the departments of Commerce and Labor. 
This is appropriate, for the NRA kicked up more 
trouble in the circles of commerce and labor 
than any experiment in the nation’s history. 

“These three divisions are to continue to pro- 
vide jobs for the faithful until April 1, the most 
appropriate date that could have been selected 
And then the last remaining vestige of the NRA 
will depart—except for the Consumers’ Division, 


which has never done anything for the con- 
sumer—unwept, unhonored and unsung. The 
Consumers’ Division is to hang on, for some 


mysterious reason, until June 30, 1937. 

“But the NRA as a body was buried on New 
Year’s Day. No provision had been made for 
mourners, There aren’t any, so far as known, 
outside of the White House and the pay roll 
brigade.” 

“Since July 1,” declares the Rock Island (IIl.) 
Argus (Ind.), “more than $4,500,000 has been 
paid to keep NRA alive in some form. We are 
unable to perceive that this heavy outlay brought 
commensurate results. Hopes were entertained 
by some on the Washington pay rolls that NRA 
could mark time until Congress could find some 
use for it. But the industrial conference flop 
administered a jolt to those hopes.” 


“BIZARRE AND FANTASTIC” 


“The President's brief order,” proclaims the 
Providence Bulletin (Ind.) “officially closes one 
of the most bizarre and fantastic chapters in the 
history of the United States. * * * The NRA has 
taken as long to die as a ham actor in the 
finale of a Shakespeare tragedy. 

“More than half a year after the Supreme 
Court’s decision, there were still 1.400 people on 
the NRA pay roll—a splendid case history of how 
bureaucracy clings to precious life 

“NRA started as a parade, probably the most 
gigantic in the nation’s life, and ended in a com- 
plete rout. Its reach exceeded its grasp. It at- 
tempted to compress the most intricate and com- 
plex industrial machine in the world into the 
rigid categories of 550 codes. 

“It attempted to regulate the delicate relation- 
ships in industry, differing from industry to in- 
dustry and section to section, with a phrase, 
neglecting thousands of factors that can be 
Overcome only by a give-and-take between in- 
dividuals. It sought to throw the blanket of gov- 
ernment over the vastness of American industry. 

“It cajoled, persuaded, threatened and cr acked 
down, raising against it the same irresistible hos- 
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Cartoonist Costello in the Akron Beacon-News 


End of the Trail 











tility that finally brought the prohibition law 
into discard. ; 

“NRA is gone but not forgotten. Over its 
grave let there be this epitaph as a warning, if 
not a guide, to zealous and emotional reformers 
who think that overnight they can shatter the 
sorry scheme of things entire and ‘remold it 
nearer to the heart's desire’: 

“It tried to do too much in too short a time 
with too little thought.’” 


SINCERITY IN PURPOSE 

“Whether anything will be forthcoming to 
take its place,” thinks the Lowell (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Leader (Ind.), “remains to be seen. De- 
signed to fill the gap is the Walsh bill, which the 
Senate passed at the last session but on which 
the House has not yet taken action. This, how- 
ever, is projected as a temporary measure, 
limited to two years. There will doubtless be 
pressure for its enactment. 

“In the meantime there is the impression that 
business and industry will be taking the wise 
course if through voluntary action they adopt 
and perpetuate some of the principles on which 
the NRA was based. It should be remembered 
that the Supreme Court did not question the 
sincerity of its purpose. There is a fruitful field 
for voluntary action.” 
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Few Editors Favor 
Regional Capitals 


CRITICS SEE IN THE PLAN FUR- | 
THER ENCROACHMENT UPON 
RIGHTS OF THE STATES 








Proposal by four members of the ‘New 
Deal Administrgtion that the nation es- 
tablish ten or twelve regional capitals for 
the transaction of Government business 
meets with instant response from the 
press whose opinions are divided thus: 
Favorable, 13 per cent; unfavorable, 87 
per cent. 


HE avowed purpose of the plan for “little 
Washingtons” put forward by Messrs. Ickes, 
Wallace and Roper, and Miss Perkins, is the con- 
centration of the work of field offices in these 
regions scattered through the country. The 
model upon which it is based is the distribution 
of branches of the Federal Reserve Board for the 
handling of financial matters. 

Extension to other branches of the Govern- 
ment service is condemned on various grounds 
It is declared by the opposition to be further | 
encroachment on the rights of the States | 

“Setting up these ‘satrapies,’ as a Liberty 
League critic calls them,” according to the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), would not, in 
itself, create or establish any new Federal power, 
but it would be a step in that direction and 
would be likely to develop a continua! effort to 
stretch existing powers, to the increasing detri- 
ment of Statehood.” 

“It would have the ultimate effect of encroach- 
ing upon the few remaining home rule rights 
of the States and cities,” says the Akron (O.) 
Beacon Journal (ind.). 

“We have no doubt,” states the Hartford Times 
(Dem.) “that the American people would be op- 
posed to the idea of setting up anything resem- 
bling intermediate governments between the 
State governments and the Federal Government. 
If there is a need for creation of districts it is 
purely as administrative areas and not as group- 
ings holding any executive or legislative govern- 
mental functions. It is feared that it is not as 
simple as that which raises misgivings about 
the plan.” | 











Cartoonist Dobbs in the Batimore Sun 
J’Accuse! 











The Crime Problem 


From the Chatlanooga Times: 
(THE Interstate Commission on Crime proposes 
that the States enter into compacts with their 
neighbors and establish certain reciprocal priv- 
ileges. One suggested compact deals with the 
treatment of persons convicted of crime or of- 
fenses who may be on probation or parole. An- 
other would make uniform the procedure on in- 
terstate extradition. The suggestions may not 
be the last word on the subjects with which they 
deal. But they are an excellent basis for wide- 
spread study. The legislatures of the States could 
not perform a more essentia! public service than 
to study these suggestions tor mutual assistance. 


From the Boston Transcript: 

POLICY under which a large city would un- 

load, a burden of crime on smaller cities, and, 
perhaps, on poorly-policed rural communities, 
would be a reproach to the country’s great cities. 
It is easy to understand that the cure for crime 
is not to be found in the driving of the criminal 
from pillar to post. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 


a fact that no matter what became of 
our commerce we would not go to war? 


invaded. 
“jump from 
in other words, 


Of course, you would rather 
the frying pan 
defend every 


enough unselfish people in the United 
States to take hold and “remove once 


into the 
and for all the political cancer that eats 


readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for puolica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Neutral Rights and War 

Sir:—In your Dec. 23 issue you under- 
take to defend Woodrow Wilson's be- 
trayal of the American people when he 
plunged them into the terrible World 
War after being elected upon the slo~ 

gan, “He Kept Us Out of War”. * * * 

You offer as Mr. Wilson's cause for 
getting into that war the same excuse 
that militarists have used again and 
again as a cause for war, “freedom of 
the seas.” I sincerely hoped that old 
excuse had become so shelf-worn that 
you militarists would have to find a 
more reasonable excuse to feed the 
American public before you can get them 
war-crazy again. * * * 

Who or what nation derived any honor 
from the World War? Were Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands dishonored 
by not taking part in it? Did America 
derive any honor by joining in that war 
and is her flag honored any more at 
home or abroad? If Wilson entered the 
war for the cause of humanity, what 
human cause was served? 

As you state, there may be a few 
Congressmen who think that no prepara- 
tion should be made to repel a military 
invasion of American territory; but I 
am sure their number is insignificant. 
But I sincerely hope that the entire 
body of Congress will be ready and will- 
ing to forfeit our “right to the freedom 
of the seas” when that right again be- 
comes an excuse for ‘as you choose to 
term it) an “honorable” cause for war. 


The whole of our foreign trade has 
never been worth the lives, let alone 
the wealth, sacrificed in a single battle 
fought by our forces on foreign soil. 
Whatever defense you may offer for Mr. 
Wilson's actions in connection with the 
World War, you cannot deny that they 
resulted disastrously for the American 
people. H. E. GARRISON, 
Elizabeth, Miss. 

~* 
War Entry Unavoidable 

Sir:—I was much interested in your 
recent article concerning why President 
Wilson urged Congress to declare war 
on Germany. Your close affiliation with 
the Administration during that fitful 
period eminently qualified you for this 
service. Any government desiring to 
maintain its honor could hardly have 
taken a different course under the cir- 
cumstances at that time. * 

But when the President knew as well 
as any other person in the world that 
it American rights on the high seas were 
denied by any belligerent that it meant 
war, why did he impress America as of 


At that time this country was full of fire,” or 


German spies, as the President well 
knew, who would report to their govern- 
ment the spirit of America. When the 
spies reported the peace-at-any-price 
doctrine, might not this have been the 
compelling reason for Germany to no 
longer restrain herself from sending out 
her U-boats on their course of indis- 
criminate destruction? 

Here are a few of the items then cur- 
rent: A statement from the President 
that “A nation may be too proud to 
fight”; failure to provide fighting ships 
or build new ones; failure to put the 
Army on a footing that would promote 
quick expansion when needed; failure to 
provide an air Navy; failure to provide 
arms and ammunition. * * * 

With the range of historical knowl- 
edge and philosophy of cause and ef- 
fect on human thought and action at- 
tributed to the President could he not 
see that these things would induce a 
belligerent to ignore the rights of Amer- 
icans on the high seas? 

Winfield, W. Va. HARRY W. BAYER. 
Se 2 @ 
Thinks Slogans Misled Us 

Sir:—You are just waking up like Rip 
Van Winkle and therefore are still up- 


holding the views and acts of former 
President Wilson, which jin fact have 
been “impeached” by the American pub- 


lic for more than 15 years. You speak 
about Senator Norris regarding the dol- 
lar sign on the American flag, and this 
statement has come true when we con- 
sider the letters of Robert Lansing to 
Woodrow Wilson just before the war. 

We were told we entered the war “to 
make the world safe for democracy;” it 
was a war to “end wars.” We were 
fighting for the finest ideals and the 
finest phrases ever put up by any pro- 
fessor. But we never gained our ob- 
jectives: we spent billions, and those in 
the graves in France and Russia and the 
maimed and crippled soldiers in our hos- 
pitals today are victims of the Al- 
mighty Dollar. 

You ask: “Were the members of 
Congress duped too?” Why certainly 
they were duped,and they admit it now. 
Some of them have shown their sor- 
row, others have asked for forgiveness, 
and still others are now working on ways 
and means to keep America out of 
another war “like the last one”. 

There is no question but that an ac- 
tual invasion of our country will be de- 
fended by 100 per cent of our people, 
but when it comes to a question of de- 
fending certain rights on the high sea, 
or in foreign ports or in foreign lands, 
that is less important. , 

You vision the misery and suffering in 
the wake of unemployment at home 
when certain rights of commerce are 


forgetting the 


right by arms and war, 
hundred-fold 


misery and suffering a 
therefrom. 

Let us forget the evil past, let us 
unite and get back of those members in 
Congress who are now working on ways 
and means to keep us out of war. 

JOHN T. VANDERVEEN, 
Mich. 

~x~* * 


Relief Demoralization 
Sir:—Greater emphasis should be 
made of the fact that both the emer- 
gency relief and the WPA programs are 
rapidly undermining the character of a 
large portion of the American people. 


Kalamazoo, 


Clearly, no meritorious man who has 
done everything that he could possibly 
do for himself should be allowed to suf- 
fer from lack of the necessities of life. 
On the other hand, no man should be 
given help unless and until he has done 
everything he can reasonably do for 
himself, Far too many people are look- 
ing to the Government for support 
whereas by the exercise of proper ini- 
tiative and industry they could well take 
care of themselves. 

The Administration itself has been 
woefully weak in failing to build the 
spirit of courage and self-reliance in our 
people, and the loose-jointed, haphazard 
program has not only taken the cour- 
age out of men and women who have 
been independent, industrious and fru- 
gal all their lives, but it has also de- 
moralized millions who are now looking 
to the Government for support instead 
of to their own efforts. It will take 
years and years to undo what has been 
done. A. C. CHERRY, 
Yakima, Wash. 

: Ff @ 


Suggests Further Research 

Sir:—Associated Press reports, dated 
Washington, December 9, indicate that 
the Adininistration is launching a 12- 
million-dollar program for research to 
investigate how much of the relief bur- 
den comes from the displacement of 
labor by machines. 

Might it not be well for you to inform 
the public as to whether this investiga- 


tion is to extend to the political “ma- 
chine” which, after all, is about the 
only machine that has caused much 


unemployment? C. W. KINNEY. 
Worcester, Mass. 


x * * 
“The Call for Leadership” 


Sir:—I was much interested in your 
Dec. 2 editorial, “The Call For Leader- 
ship” 

It seems to me that vou have pointed 
out the logical way out of our troubles, 
and I believe that there should be 


into the tissue of government.” 
Knoxville, Tenn. E. W. OGDEN. 





read your article, 
“The Call for Leadership” and I want 
you to know it is the best yet. It is the 
sanest bit of common sense I have ever 
read. CLAUDE R. MYERS, 
Wichita, 


Sir:—I have just 


Kans. 
x~* * 
Presidential Integrity 
Sir:—In your editorial of Dec. 2, you 
say: “President Roosevelt's personal in- 


tegrity has never been questioned and 
should not be”. 
What do you mean by sending out 


such stuff as that in face of the fact 
that you, as well as many others, have 
pointed out how President Roosevelt 
has broken about every one of his 
promises made in 1932? Is it not a fact 
that he has deliberately and studiously 


done just the opposite of what he 
promised before election? 
What does the expression “personal 


mean to you? 
ANDY COOPER. 
* 


integrity” 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 
* 


Fair to the President 

Sir:—I notice in your columns arti- 
cles which are obviously against the Ad- 
ministration. But I wish to congratu- 
late you. Although you are anti-Roose- 
velt, you do not print lics about him 
nor call him a Communist. You have 
time and again praised certain points of 
the New Deal, and show a liberal policy. 


I hope and predict that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will carry 40 States in the next 
election, and that the Democratic party 
Shall be the larger party for at least 
eight more years. JOHN B. BEACH, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

e+ 2&2 ¢ 


Business Regulation 

Sir:—Big business and industry now 
demand that the Government leave 
them alone. 

Should not our leaders of business and 
industry welcome Federal regulation in 
connection with at least four of its flag- 
rant bad practices through the years— 
viz: (1) “takes” under the guise of sal- 
aries and bonuses, (2) circumvention of 
fair minimum wage scales, (3) circum- 
vention of reasonable maximum hours’ 
limits and (4) circumvention of ade- 
quate labor unionization? 

Otherwise, as in the past, the vicious 
side of the spirit of production-for- 
profit dominates, and thus are needlessly 
risked our most cherished American in- 
Stitutions, and extreme radicalism gets 
an invitation to step in and work its 
will upon business and industry them- 
selves 


Louisville, Ky. 


EDWARD O'FALLON, JR. 
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Congress Session: 
Long or Short? 


MOST COMMENTATORS BELIEVE 
LEGISLATORS WILL BE KEPT 
BUSY FOR MONTHS 








Strong national interest in the prob- 
able length of the current session of 
Congress is reflected in the newspapers. 
It is clearly indicated that nearly all ob- 
servers would welcome a short session, 
but as to the prospects, the editorials are 
divided in these proportions: Believe 
session will be long, 78 per cent; think 
short session will be necessary, 22 per 
cent. 


"TENDENCY to shorten the Congress session 

arises from the demands of politics—desire 
of the legislators to attend the party conventions, 
and also to get in touch with voters in their 
districts. On the other hand, controversial sub- 
jects before the House and Senate and the de- 
sire of members to engage in oratory are sug- 
gested reasons for prolonging the legislative pe- 
riod. 

“The factor which promises to contribute most 
to prolongation of the session”, according to the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), “is purely personal, in 
that it relates to the fortunes of individual mem- 
bers of Congress. * * * They will show their in- 
dependence, sometimes needlessly, but often 
enough to delay the legislative parade.” 

“The European situation”, concludes the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Times, “casts its shadow over Wash- 
inton for the thorny issue of this nation’s neu- 
trality policy is one of the first on the list of 
questions certain to arouse vigorous debate.” 

The Asheville paper adds: 

“The bonus, the Townsend plan and other is- 
sues also wait the law-makers. Until the Su- 
preme Court hands down its first decision in 
New Deal cases on appeal, Congress and the 
Administration will be as much in doubt as the 
rest of the country concerning some major prob- 
lems of Government in 1936.’ 

“The prediction that the session will be short,” 
thinks the South Bend Tribune (Rep.) “is not 
based entirely on hope. The fact that the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions will be held 
early in the Summer gives the prediction some 
plausibility. It would be unwise, however, to 
assume that adjournment will come far in ad- 
vance of the national conventions. The ‘grand- 
Standing’ for political effect in Congress appar- 
ently will tend to prolong the session.” 





THE FLIGHT] 
To 
PARIS 


——) 
THE FLIGHT 


To 
ENGLAND 
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Cartoonist Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


Two Flights 











Quips in the News 


Maybe Too Close Now 
t is proposed to establish twelve sub-capitols 
in America to bring Federal Government closer 
home. In some respects it is too close now.— 
Wichita Eagle. 


* «* * 


Matter of Ciphers 
The papers report Mr. Roosevelt as setting the 
budget at $7,000,000,000, but we can’t get rid of 
a sneaking suspicion that he may be confusing 
the figure with that of the bridge-building proj- 
ect at Osage Junction, Ark.—Boston Transcript. 


Sure Way to Victory 
The New Deal apparently believes that if it 
gets half the Nerth on the pay roll, the solid 
South will insure next November’s victory —In- 
dianapolis Star. 
x x 


Rival Santa Clauses 

From all indications Santa Claus did pretty 
well despite his five billion doliar rival—Water- 
town (N. Y.) Times. 

aK OK * 
So Easy to Misplace! 

The Treasury Department recently called in 
all the $10,000 bills, but quite a number have not 
been received. We just simply can’t remember, 
to save our lives, where we put our quota— 
Shreveport (La.) Journal. 
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+ LABOR: THE REIGN OF LAW VS. 


HE National Mediation Board 

proudly presents an _ exhibit 
which, it declares, shows the superi- 
ority of law over warfare in labor 
relations. 

The National Mediation Board is 
the NLRB of the railroad industry. 
It administers a collective bargain- 
ing law similar to the National La- 
bor Relations Act. It differs from 
the NLRB in that its authority is 
not seriously questioned. 

Its exhibit, in the form of a report 
on the year ending last June 30, 
shows: First, a total of no strikes; 
second, it shows an industry 95 per 
cent organized for collective bar- 
gaining. 

This is the first time that a com- 
plete picture has been presented of 
the labor bargaining machinery in 
an entire industry. 

Of the 95 per cent of the workers 
organized into unions, 71 out of each 
100 workers are represented by in- 
dependent unions and 24 speak 
through company unions. In other 
words, nearly three times as many 
employes are represented by unions 
sponsored by themselves as by 
unions sponsored by the companies. 

Although there were no strikes in 
the year, employes of two roads 
voted to strike. Action was post- 
poned, however, at the request of 
the Board, and the disputes were 
later amicably settled through the 
Board’s mediation. 

A pronounced trend toward inde- 
pendent unions as bargaining agen- 
cies was shown. The report reveals 
agreements signed by 243 inde- 
pendent unions and by 31 employe 
representation plans (company 
unions). 


PEACE FOR A DECADE 

Reviewing the history of railroad 
labor relations, the Board stated: 

“Since the enactment of the Rail- 
way Labor Act in 1926, there has 
been an almost unbroken record of 
peaceful settlement of labor dis- 
putes on the railroads. 

“This Act was the culmination of 
45 years of experience with legisla- 
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How Collective Bargaining Has Checked 
Strikes on Railways—A Review of 
Labor’s Accomplishments of a Year 





tion to govern the relationship of 
employers and employes on rail- 
roads. In this period, Congress de- 


Sive policy on the subject so that 
the present law is the most ad- 
vanced form of Government regu- 
lation of labor relations that we 
have in this country.” 

It should be added that this Act 
was amended in 1934 so as to outlaw 
coercion by companies over the 
choice of bargaining agencies by 
workers. The language of the 
amendment, which served as a 
model for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, aims at preventing the 
use of the employers’ economic 
| power in combating labor unions. 
| The result, as shown, has been a 
| pronounced trend away from com- 
pany-supported unions. 


COMPANY UNIONS 


| The trend, however, has not been 
without court opposition. Within 
the past ten days, the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court issued an 





second election among workers on 
the Atlantic Coast Line. The first 
one, held in September, 1934, had 
resulted in the selection of a com- 
pany union. Evidence was then 
presented tending to show that in- 
timidation had been used by the 
railroad to influence the election. 
The Board, on the basis of a hear- 
| ing, ordered a new election. 
The court forbade the new elec- 
tion, holding that only actual brib- 
ery and corruption could be admit- 
| ted as invalidating factors. In other 
words, the court ruled out “economic 
coercion” in handing down its de- 
cision. 
Over against this precise deter- 
mination of the status of collective 
| bargaining among railroad workers, 

there are only very rough estimates, 
| based on sample surveys, for show- 
ing the situation in other branches 
of industry. 

One of these estimates has just 
| been completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

It shows a 68-38 division in favor 





surveyed that employ 10,000 or more 
workers. These figures are on the 
basis of number of employes rep- 
resented. 

The proportion is said to repre- 
sent very little change from a year 
ago. 


POWERS OF THE NLRB 


One reason why the National La- 
bor Relations Board has had less in- 
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We Show 
Actual Photographs 


TO LET YOU SEE THE QUICK-ACTING 
PROPERTY OF REAL BAYER ASPIRIN 


DROP A BAYER 
ASPIRIN TABLET INTO 
A GLASS OF WATER. 


The old adage says, “what you see 
you believe.” So the scientist, pic- 
tured above, shows you two actual 
photographs to prove the quick 
action of Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN. 

Look at them, and you will see 
one reason why Scientists rate 
BAYER ASPIRIN among the 
fastest agents, now known or ever 
Known, for the relief of headaches 
and pains of neuritis, neuralgia and 
rheumatism. 

You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, before it hits the bot- 
tom of the glass. Hence, is 


CGexuve Bayer.Aspirin 













Quick Relief 


from Headaches, pains of rheumatism, neuritis 





BY THE TIME IT HITS 
THE BOTTOM OF 
THE GLASS IT IS 
DISINTEGRATING. 


cintaasnnssmaaanati 


ready to go to work almost instantly 
you take one. For what happens 
in that glass happens in your 
stomach when you take a BAYER 
ASPIRIN tablet. Relief comes in 
few minutes. 

Countless thousands know that 
about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know by 
experience that it brings the quick 
relief you want when in distress. 

Keep this in mind the next time 
your work or play is handicapped 
by a bad headache, neuritis or 
rheumatic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name “BAYER 
ASPIRIN” when you buy. Learn 
for yourself how fast you can 
get relief. 


of company unions among the firms 


fluence to date than the National 
Mediation Board over the pattern of 


| labor relationships is that its au- 


veloped, step by step, a comprehen- | 





thority has not yet been definitely 
established by court decisions. 

Conscious that this fundamental 
decision affecting the NLRB is in the 
offing, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
thus sets forth labor’s prospect for 
the New Year: 

“Next year will be fateful for la- 
bor. It will learn, when the Su- 
preme Court passes on the validity 
of the economic and social justice 
measures passed by Congress, 
whether the Constitution will be so 
broadly interpreted as to meet mod- 
ern economic and social needs. La- 
bor faces the New Year resolved to 
meet whatever situation may arise, 
self-possessed and in a spirit of 


| satisfaction, if circumstances war- 


injunction against the holding of a | 


rant.” 


MACHINES AND JOBS 


Looking out on the economic 
situation, Mr. Green called atten- 
tion to a still more baffling problem. 
He summed it up in two words— 
technological unemployment. 

Ever mounting efficiency in pro- 
duction, he stated, has made it pos- 
sible for the manufacturing indus- 
tries to operate at the 1929 levels 


with 1,800,000 fewer workers than 
were employed at the prosperity 
peak. 
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INDUSTRIAL WARFARE + 





States in the enactment of labor 
laws. 
5.—Development of the Federal 


employment service in accord with 
those operated by the States 


STRIKES IN SEAPORTS 


There is one sector of labor rela- 
tions which is causing worry to the 
Department of Labor, to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and to the 
Department of Justice, not to men- 
tion the employer group and the 
workers directly concerned 

This is a continued and scattered 
group of strikes by longshoremen. 

What complicates it is the fact 
that longshoremen’s unions on the 
Pacific Coast are divided in their 
loyalties between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which chartered 
them, and the Maritime Federation 
of the Pacific Coast, which seeks to 
into one organization. 
This Federation is led by Harry 
Bridges, who seeks to have labor 
contracts made with the Maritime 
and to set aside those made with 
the A. F. of L. groups. 

His influence is spreading to the 
Gulf ports. A conference has been 
called at Houston, Texas, for Janu- 
ary 6 to originate a Maritime Feder- 
ation of the Gulf. 


CONFLICT OF UNIONS 


Shipowners appealed first to the 
Department of Justice, seeking to 


| have the Maritime leaders indicted 


for impeding interstate commerce. 


The Department, however, is slow to 
act, realizing that labor unions are | 
exempt from anti-trust laws and 
that labor bargains are not legally 


enforceable contracts. 


They turned next to the A. F. of 





to observe their contracts. Lacking 
relief from this quarter, they assert 
that the next move will be to man 
the 45 or more idle ships with non- 
union men. 

The Department of Labor reports 


L., asking that it compel its unions | that its mediation service has been 


unable to obtain a solution. The 
National Labor Relations Board has 
not been called on to act since the 
question of collective bargaining 
machinery has not been laid be- 
fore it. 

JouHN W. Taytor. 














To put it in another way, although 
business has recovered half its loss | 


suffered during the downswing into 
depression, the number of workers 
employed has risen by only 30 per 
cent. 

Unemployed are now estimated by 
Mr. Green at 11,672,000, of which 5,- 
500,000 have been given emergency 
employment by the Government. In- 
crease in jobs over the past year is 
placed at 909,000. 

In reviewing the year ending last 
June 30, Secretary of Labor Perkins 
reported to Congress five chief ad- 
vances made. These were: 


1—Enactment of a Federal law 
providing for unemployment com 
pensation. 


2.—Provision for old age pensions | 


in the Social Security Act. 
3.—Establishment of the National 


| Labor Relations Board for enforc- 





ing collective bargaining rights. 
4—Improved cooperation with 
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TRY A COOL INGRAM'S SHAVE AS A 
MORNING BRACER / INGRAM’'S 
SHAVING CREAM TONES THE 

SKIN; ENDS RAWNESS; MAKES SHAVES 
STINGLESS. IN TUBE OR JAR. 


INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 











Schenley “Newstfacs 


INCREASED FOOD SALES... It has been pointed out 
that Repeal has brought about an increase of 40% in 


For your information 


some 





food sales of public eating places. 


MODERNIZED DISTILLING ... Under the Schenley 





system of laboratory-control, four different inter- 
locking laboratories make quality-variations impos- 
sible. Each product is checked and ‘‘double-checked” 
at every step—from the original grain samples to 
the final capping ... from thermostatic temperature 


regulation to flavor-testing of every run. 


Your guiding star cS>——a 


Schenbey 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 





the Mark of Merit 





“You don’t have to be rich to enjoy rich whiskey”’ 


SCHENLEY’S 
OLD QUAKER 


BRAND STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


Gchenley Distributors, Inc., Mow York, ¥.'S 




















Washington Cab-Drivers Prove 
Plymouth Costs Less to Run 





30% OF CABS OPERATING ON CAPITAL’S PHENOM: 























DRIVER FRED HOUSE picked Plymouth for economy. 


oe. 


PEOPLE LIKE CABS with the safety, comfort and smart appearance of big 1936 Plymouths, 


ENALLY LOW RATES ARE PLYMOUTHS 


Ye 











Ve TO WASHINGTON marvel at the 
splendid taxicab service...and low rates. 
They see the high percentage of Plymouth 
cars in Washington’s taxicab service. Reg- 
istrations today show almost every third 
taxi is a Plymouth . . . and the number is in- 
creasing phenomenally. 
Plymouth’s economy is the answer 

and oil economy... low upkeep cost 
amazing ability to stand up under the gruel- 


PLYMOUTH. 








gas 


ing punishment of big-city taxicab service. 

General Manager Harry Wechsler, of the 
City Cab Association—one of Washington’s 
largest—says: “We find Plymouth has the 
operating economy necessary to give good 
cab service at Washington’s low rates. More 
than half our cabs are Plymouths.” 

Garage Superintendent Seigel, who esti- 
mates that City Cabs run up a yearly total 
of fourteen million miles, reports: “Our 


eed Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Comercial Credit Company 
Plymouth drivers get around 18 miles to the TIME PAYMENT 
gallon of gas—in city traffic.” 6% ran 
In Washington, D. C., they know a Plym- You can figure it out for yourself. 


outh costs less to run. You can compare “‘All 
Three”... and find out for yourself about 
Plymouth’s famed safety, reliability andcom- 
fort... as well as economy! 

See your Chrysler, Dodge or DeSoto dealer 
today... he'll gladly arrange it. 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


BUILDS 
REAT CARS | 


fee is required. 





1 Start with your unpaid balance. 
2*Then add insurance cost, 

3 Then multiply by 6% — for a 12 
months’ plan. One-half of one per x 
cent per month for periods more or 
less than 12 months, 

«In some states « small lega! documentary 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


$510 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 
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PRESIDENT charts wary course. Offers 


little advice to Congress on laws affecting 
business. 


Shift of power under way as Congress, 
courts and business itself get more voice in 
shaping controls. 


Organized minorities coming back into 


their own. 


New Dealers put under wraps as publicity 
departments turn to playing down personali- 
ties. 

* 
Government as banker. 
\[® ROOSEVEL'!, with Congress back on his 
; increasingly critical of new 
laws, and an election approaching, his 
less on new experiments, more on poli- 


hands, courts 


has 
thoughts 
tics 

A vear ago the President was thinking of re- 
form and recovery iirough spending. He offered 
a powerful array of proposed new laws for Con- 
gress to enact. 

This year Mr. Roosevelt offered little to serve 
as a basis for experiment. Emphasis was on the 
threat of European war, neutrality legislation, 
the New Deal, progress 
and no new taxes, 
was following a 
have been 


business opposition to 
toward budget balancing, 

In this speech the President 
political strategy that his advisers 
urging upon him 

They stressed what they regarded as the need 
to divide business opposition to present policies— 
to split the rank ane file of small business men 
from the leaders at the top. 

The picture is peinted of prosperity near at 
hand, but held back by fear of Government poli- 
cies engendered by those who want to regain 
power. 

There is a promise of no new taxes, an as- 
surance tMat relief expenditures can gradually 
be reduced, a suggestion of a budget approaching 
balance, and a hint that Congress might use its 





Underwood & Underwood 
NEW CHAIRMAN OF ICC 
Charles D. Mahaffie, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, becomes chairman of that 
agency in accordance with the custom of the Com- 
mission of rotating its chairmen each year. 


member of the 


constitutional power to curb the lower courts 
of the country. 

Actually, as both the President and his op- 
ponents see it, first heavy shooting is under way 
in the approaching battle for political power. At 
stake is control of the Government of the United 
States. 

But even before that issue is drawn in 
November elections, other changes are noted. 


President’s Challenge 


Political Dynamite Seen in Attack- 
ing Specific New Deal Units 





the 


QHIFT of power away from the White House 
and the Executive Departments of Govern- 
ment is increasingly apparent. 

President Roosevelt now has shaken from his 
shoulders responsibility of finding jobs for more 
of the unemployed. That, he says, is industry's 
task. 

Congress, back on the job, although still over- 
whelmingly Democratic, is about to show signs 
of independence. The President recognizes this 
change by deferring to Congress leaders. 

The Supreme Court is busy sorting out the 
powers that belong under the Constitution to 
the individual States, to the Congress, and to 
the Executive. All serious official talk about 
clipping the wings of the court is driven under 
cover. 

High-powered administrators, who monopolized 
the limelight during the past two and one-half 
years of Executive Government, today work un- 
der wraps. A deliberate effort is under way to 
retire them to the background. 

In other words, the emergency period, pro- 
claimed by the Acts of Congress following March, 
1933, is ending officially. 

NormaP activity, or increasingly so at least, 
is the order of the day in business and Govern- 
ment, judged by what is going on here. 

Business, Government, and in Government the 
courts, the Congress and the President are tak- 
ing more nearly their regular places. 

Involved is a sharp shift away from personal 
Government through the White House, and back 
towards Government subjects to checks and bal- 


ances 





| 








A Shift of Power 
_ + 


ment—How 
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Back to Congress—Prospects For Veterans’ Bonus 
Townsend Plan Stands—Trends in Federal Lending | 
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“EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER THE LAW” 





—Underwood & Underwood 


The Supreme Court of the United States, the cynosure of the nation’s eyes, where the high tribunal of nine justices will soon render 


its decisions in the AAA case, TVA case, and other important cases. 





Congress Takes Over 


A Shift of Power Back to the 
Legislature and What It Means 


wt is this shift of power going to mean for 
the average individual and the average 
business man? What results are likely to flow, 
during the months ahead, from a swing back to- 
ward more initiative on the part of Congress? 

In the first place, the individual business man 
or banker or investor now knows that the courts 
are functioning to protect against excesses, or 
even innovations, either on the part of Congress 
or the Executive. That factor weighs heavily 
in shaping future business plans. 

But the change is more striking in the changed 
relationship between the President and Congress. 

Through three previous sessions Congress has 
done the bidding of the White House. Decisions 
were made, bills framed and orders given by the 
Executive. The Congress, with relatively little 
consideration either in committee or on the floor, 
acted as told to act. Individual members had lit- 
tle direct contact and less voice in determining 
issues of vital importance to the country. 

Now there is evidence of a change. 

Why so? Partly because the Supreme Court 
has put its foot down on wide delegation of leg- 
islative power to the Executive. But more largely, 
according to the view of returning members of 
Congress, because of the changed temper of the 
country. 

Congressmen think that the people know more 
nearly what they want. They definitely are 
aware of what organized minorities want. And 
there is an election coming on. 

Increased pressure of minority groups, organ- 
ized and increasingly important in their influ- 
ence on the national legislature, shows what 
may become the most significant feature of the 
present shift in power. 

Veterans, the aged, farmers, unemployed, la- 
bor and peace advocates all are applying their 
power to get what they want. Some of the 
things they are after, and the things that they 
may get, include: 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS.—Immediate payment of 
the full face value of adjusted service certifi- 
cates, with interest waived on past borrowings 
against them, is the matter of commanding con- 
cern to almost all returning Congressmen. 

This means that the organized soldier vote— 
much smaller than the organized farmer vote, 
or the organized old-people vote—has induced an 
almost unanimous sentiment in Congress for 
payment of $2,200,000,000. 

That, in turn, means that about 4,000,000 in- 
dividuals within the next few months are going 
to have the opportunity to accept an average of 
about $500 from Uncle Sam. The meaning of 
those $500 payments may later be seen in auto- 
mobile sales, radio sales, clothing sales and sales 
of other things that a cross-section of 4,000,000 
indivdiuals want. 

For Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, this admittedly imminent development 
means the task of finding $2,000,000,000, since 
there is agreement that the money will neither 
be printed nor taken from the $2,000,000,000 
Stabilization fund. 


TOWNSEND PLAN.—With veterans getting 
their bonuses, old people are going to be on hand 
with demands for pensions for themselves. Votes 
in this group are more potent in number than 
among former soldiers, but, as yet, are less well 
organized. 

Individual Congressmen are suggesting to the 
White House, with as yet uncertain results, that 
the Federal Government be more generous in 
making grants to State old age pension sys- 
tems. They think that in this way the edge can 
be taken off the demand for $200-a-month 
pensions. 

As it is now all but ten States have laws pro- 


+ 


those laws meet Federal requirements, the Gov- 
ernment in Washington will contribute up to $15 
a month to match State payments. 

Strategy to meet the Townsend agitation calls 
for increasing the total of Federal payments— 
which have not yet begun because of a filibuster 
in the last session of Congress—and easing the 
restrictions for Federal aid. That means an 
early beginning for a new and increasingly im- 
portant item in the Federal budget. 

It means, too, that Dr. Francis E. Townsend 
and his Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., are 
likely to play a smaller role politically than some 
Congressmen now think. 


RELIEF.—If 4,000,000 former soldiers and 8,- 
000,000 aged persons are interested in their 
share of Federal outlays, the 4,000,000 or more 
families on Federal and local relief projects are 
even more so. 

Congressmen, back from their districts, report 
that the political influence of those on relief is 
going to be larger than that of any other single 
group. 

That means continued spending of Federal 
funds on a large scale for care of the unem- 
ployed, and it means, if Congressional sentiment 
can be judged, that the work relief idea is going 
to be continued. 

Out of that situation flows assurance that the 
spending power of this big and important group 
in the population is unlikely to be curtailed dur- 
ing the present year at least. But out of it also 
flows the prospect that the Federal budget will 
carry a relief load for an indefinite period. 


NEUTRALITY AND WAR PROFITS.—Organ- 
ized peace groups, judged by the attitude of 
members of Congress, carry as much political 
weight as the soldiers, the aged and the unem- 
ployed. 

Their demands for neutrality laws that will 
bind the hands of the President in shaping trade 
policies during war, now have White House ap- 
proval. They are sure to be enacted into law 
in a form that will leave little discretion in con- 
trolling credits or trade with belligerents. 

Not only munitions and implements of war, 
but materials that might be used in war, includ- 
ing oil and cotton and steel, would be subject 
to trade limitations, 

The next big war is going to find this country 
deep in new experiments.with neutrality. 

HOUSING, NRA AND FARM BOUNTIES.— 
Organized labor, interested in slum clearance 
and in some new form of NRA legislation, may 
prove less potent than other organized minori- 
ties in the present session. 

Organized farmers are confident of getting 


what they want in the form of continued boun- 





ties, either through direct Federal action or 
through joint Federal-State action. 

The idea is to create a big revolving fund for 
subsidizing local slum clearance projects, where 
local interests agree on a plan. But here action 
is a bit uncertain in spite of labor backing. 

The same is true of bilis to limit hours of 
work in industry and to require that all employ- 
ers doing business with the Federal Government 
conform to code labor standards. 

But where labor is uncertain of its major de- 
mands, farmers have the President’s assurance 
that they will be taken care of in their pro- 
gram, 

What of business men and other groups? 

Their influence is evident in the President’s 
announcement that no new taxes are needed or 
contemplated, in the fading of interest in a new 
form of NRA, in talk of a budget approaching 
balance, in the orders to New Deal leaders to 
lay off general business attacks. 

Assurance is being given that new experi- 
ments for regulating business do not figure in 
planning for the future. 


Muffling New Dealers 


Repercussions From Verbal Shafts 
of Officials Worry Party Leaders 


YERSONALITIES that dazzled in the Washing- 

ton limelight until recently now are discov- 

ered trying to edge their way into the back- 
ground. 

The publicity departments of Government that 
strove for a build-up of leading New Dealers to- 
day are striving to keep the names and ideas 
of these New Dealers out of print. 

Planning for anonymity now is as careful as 
was the former planning for publicity. 

Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator and lead- 
ing spender, who once aimed barbed verbal 
shafts at all critics, is working under wraps. His 
conferences with newspaper men formerly were 
enlivened by comments that blistered. 

Now those conferences are few and far be- 
tween. When they are held, Mr. Hopkins is found 
to be wary, and careful of his words. 


PARTY CHIEFS OBJECT 


Description of opponents of work relief as “too 
damn dumb to understand” and other references 
by the WPA administrator brought kicks from 
the political wing of the New Deal and a decision 
by the publicity department to “pipe down” on 
free comment. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture and Resettlement Administrator, en- 





—Wide World 


START OF A GIANT SLUM CLEARANCE PROJECT 
JORKMEN in Detroit, Michigan, begin to tear down the old buildings in the 


Federal slum clearance project area. 


In accordance with the plans of Government 


officials, about five square blocks will be razed to make way for new buildings. 


4 joys commenting on what he thinks are needed 
changes in the nation’s economic system. 

The Under Secretary indulged this pleasure 
last Fall in Los Angeles, when he appealed for 
an alliance of workers and farmers to upset cap- 
italists and the “moral system” which supports 
them. 

Howls from the political advisers to the Presi- 
dent were heard through the Government. Now 
Dr. Tugwell speaks with care and only after 
White House approval, holds next to no press 
conferences, offers newspaper men no copies 
of his addresses when they are made. His 
publicity advisers are striving to play him down. 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and 
PWA Administrator, vied with Mr. Hopkins and 
Dr. Tugwell in phrasing jibes at critics. Then he 
commented on the sale of oil to Italy with re- 
verberations heard round the world. Now Mr, 
Ickes talks less freely. 

So it goes down the line. 

Only Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Roosevelt himself are indulging freely 
their desire to comment. Both of them, in their 
press conferences, are watching the corners and 
saying little that might stir strife. 


Trend of Federal Loans 


HOLC Restricts Lending; FCA 
and RFC Push Ahead 








[DEVELOPMENTS under way point the drift of 
Federal policy in the lending field. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation lets it be 
known that its lending activities will end by 
April 1. By that time the Government will have 
an interest in 1,000,000 homes of its citizens to 
the extent of approximately $3,000,000,000. 

Mortgage lending in this field is stopping far 
short of the $4,750,000,000 authorized by Con- 
egress. 


PAYMENTS LAGGING 


Now, however, comes the period of collecting 
interest and principal from the citizen debtors. 
Payments are running about 80 per cent of sched- 
ule, suggesting that the Government soon will 
be deeply in the business of managing real es- 
tate. 

While HOLC is slowing up, FCA—Farm Credit 
Administration—is pushing ahead with its plans 
for developing a complete system of cooperative 
credit for agriculture. 

Much of the short-term farm lending business 
now is done through Government agencies, This 
is in addition to the long-term lending. The 
prospect is that private banking will find less 
and less business in the farm field as the Gov- 
ernment presses ahead. 

RFC, which is pulling out of several fields of 
lending, has changed its trend by coming back 
strong in the field of railroad lending. 

The objective of RFC in this instance is to 
hold down interest rates by utilizing cheap 
overnment credit for the purpose. Unanswered 
is the question whether this involves another 
step along the path to Government ownership 
of the roads. 


PWA POWER LOANS 


In another direction, doubt surrounds the fu- 
ture of PWA lending to aid municipalities that 
decide to enter the electric power business. Court 
attacks have slowed up this program at the 
moment. 

At one time a powerful contingent inside the 
New Deal urged a vast expansion of Government 
banking into many fields. The drive in that ' 
direction, however, is ended. Railroad financing 
and farm financing now are principally involved 
in the latest lending activities. 


A Shift of Power 


Legislative Branch Regains Some 
Of Transferred Authority 











—_ 


"(HE PRESIDENT, in his address to Congress 
dared his opponents to come out into the 
open with specifications concerning the alpha- 
betical agencies of the New Deal that they would 
eliminate. He is confident that specifications will 
not be forthcoming. Just why? Because of the 
political dangers involved. Thus: ~. 
AAA.—The experiment in farm control repre- ; 
sented by these letters is popular among many 
small business men of the Middle West where 
farm prosperity and bonus checks are a vital 
factor in trade. 

WPA.—Again these work-relief checks are find- 
ing their way into the cash registers of small 
merchants from one end of the country to the 
other. Many oppose the New Deal. But its oppo- 
nents are expected to figure they might be an- 
tagonized by advocating an end to this spending. 

TVA.—Business groups through ‘the Tennessee 
Valley have in several instances shown a mili- 
tant support for this exveriment. Part of TVA 
territory normally is Republican. 

PWA.—Spending is popular with contractors 
and communities getting things done with Fed- 
eral help. } 

SEC.—Even the stock exchanges are accepting F 
regulation and security houses are finding a way 
to work under the new national blue sky law. 
Little sentiment is evident to overturn it. 
| The President is aware that much of the New 
Deal, including the new dollar, banking laws, 
farm laws and alphabetical agencies, has dug it- 
self in and has created vested rights that could 
be uprooted only at heavy political expense 

OweEN SCOTT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT AD\ /ERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


READING 7 IME e 4 MINUTES 19 SECONDS 


When Macfadden bought Liberty Magazine he made 
the only departure from his regular course in his long 
career as a publisher. Always before he had built his own 
magazines from the ground up. Here he took a magazine 
full grown, with millions of circulation and ready for 


service. 


Macfadden says that what he bought was an idea that 
was successfully paralleling in its field what he had done 


in his field. 


Here was a magazine that had acquired the largest 
voluntary* weekly magazine circulation in America and 
had done it in less time than other magazines usually take 
to add a bit to their old circulations. Here was a publisher 
who had walked in and developed over two million 
NEW magazine-readers, practically without touching any 
of the other circulations in America. 


In other words, he had uncovered an entirely new field 
and made it possible for the business interests of America 
to reach an entirely new audience. He was the only other 
publisher in America who had done this particular thing 
and he had done it ina new field of a far wider range than 
Macfadden publications themselves had ever touched. 


~ *§ * kK wk * 


Now, just what kind of a publication had Macfadden 
bought, and why had he bought it? Just what was this 
idea which this other publisher saw and which Macfadden 
bought as quickly as he had the opportunity? 


These two publishers saw that there was a “speeding 
up” of American life due to the speeding up of American 
activities. Manufacturers were turning out goods at a 
terrifying rate; automobiles were holding a pace of fifty 
miles an hour on the highways; salesmen were covering 
twenty cities in a week. 


This was a thing that was not graded to class or mass. 
It was a thing that ranged through groups in all walks of 
life. Some groups resisted it stubbornly, others espoused 
it heartily. But it was evident to any thinking mind that 
millions upon millions of Americans were “stepping 
faster”. It was not a change in the character of these 
people. It was merely a change in the “tempo” of their 
living. 


Once having come to this analysis, it was clear logic 
that if anyone could set the “tempo” of a magazine to 
the “tempo” of these lives, he could not only have all 
the circulation he wanted, but, what is far more 
important, he could have the most active, responsive 





*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, 
if left to their own devices. 





circulation in the American field. And this would be 
especially true of the weekly field which sets a far quicker 
pace in itself than the monthly field. 


And that’s why Macfadden bought Liberty Magazine. 


Who wouldn’t, when he saw this new trend in 
American life and, therefore, knew the tremendous 
potential possibilities of this new field? And don’t argue 
about the buying potential of that type of readers whose 
lives are speeded up. They may or may not “buy in 
haste and repent at leisure”. But they buy—IN HASTE. 


Any salesgirl, any salesman can tell you about that. 
Before the woman opens her mouth, the girl behind 
the counter knows whether that woman is going to 
spend the next half hour trying to decide on a particular 
stocking or glove or brand of coffee or what have you, 
or whether she is going to make up her mind in the 
next thirty seconds and buy it and be gone. 


Any salesman knows, before the customer opens his 
mouth, whether there is going to be a purchase of an 
automobile or a refrigerator or what have you, right 
then, from him or from somebody else, or whether the 
purchase of that automobile or refrigerator or what 
have you is just an interesting topic of discussion for the 
time being, to be decided on sometime—if and when. 


And all of this has nothing to do with the nicety of 
the people involved, but purely to do with the tempo of 
their lives. But, Oh, how the salesgirl or the salesman 
loves that type of mind with that tempo of living that is 
impatient of dawdling or delay, but comes to its decisions 
definitely and quickly with a short-clipped, “T’ll take 
this,” or “I’ll take that,” and TAKES IT. 


That’s a sale. And America lives on sales. 


~ *&* &* kK & * 


No wonder that this type of people had to have this 
type of magazine. No wonder it had no time for an 
Elizabethan type of literature that wandered its leisurely 
way even in magazines through pages and chapters 
before it came to its point. No wonder that millions of 
such people had never been weekly magazine-readers, or 
at least consistent magazine-readers, before. 


This, then, is the place that Liberty has filled in 
American life. Everybody knows now that the place was 
there and waiting to be filled. And that it supplies the 
quickest, most decisive buying market in America. It 
couldn’t be otherwise. 
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A Challenge to ‘Industrial Autocracy’ 


And a Defense of the New 


The President's Proposal for a Neutrality 
Policy—Democracy As the Best Assur- 
ance Against War 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


hatred of entrenched greed. The 
very nature of the problem that we 
faced made it necessary to drive 
some people from power and strictly 
to regulate others. 

I made that plain when I took the 
oath of office in March, 1933. I 
spoke of the practices of the un- 
scrupulous money changers who 
stood indicted in the court of pub- 
lic opinion. I spoke of the rulers of 
the exchanges of mankind's goods, 
who failed through their own stub- 
borness and their own incompe- 
tence. I said that they had ad- 
mitted their failures and had abdi- 
cated. 


ABDICATION ‘WITHDRAWN’ 

Abdicated? Yes, in 1933, but now 
with the passing of danger they for- 
get their damaging admissions and 
withdraw their abdication. 

They seek the restoration of their 
selfish power. They offer to lead us 
back round the same old corner into 
the same old dreary street. 

Yet there are still determined 
groups that are intent upon that 
very thing. Rigorously held up to 
popular examination, their true 
character reveals itself. 

They steal the livery of great na- 
tional constitutional ideals to serve 
discredited special interests. As 
guardians and trustees for great 
groups of individual stockholders 
they wrongfully seek to carry the 
property and the interests entrusted 
to them into the arena of partisan 
politics. 

They seek—this minority in busi- 
ness and finance—to control and 
often do control and use for their 
own purposes legitimate and highly 
honored business associations; they 
engage in vast propaganda to spread 
fear and discord among the people 
—they would “gang up” against the 
people's liberties. 


‘AUTOCRATS’ ATTACKED 

The principle that they would in- 
still into government if they succeed 
in seizing power is well shown by 
the principles which many of them 
have instilled into their own affairs: 
autocracy toward labor, toward 
stockholders and toward consumers. 
Autocrats in smaller things, they 
seek autocracy in bigger things. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

If these gentlemen believe, as they 
Say they believe, that the measures 
adopted by this Congress and its 
predecessor, and carried out by this 
Administration, have hindered 
rather than promoted recovery, let 
them be consistent. Let them pro- 
pose to this Congress the complete 
repeal of these measures. The way 
is open to such a proposal. 

Let action be positive and not 
negative. The way is open in the 
Congress of the United States for an 
expression of opinion by yeas and 
nays. 


FINANCIAL POLICIES 

Shall we say that values are re- 
stored and that the Congress will, 
therefore, repeal the laws under 
which we have been bringing them 
back? Shall we say that because 
national income has grown with ris- 
ing prosperity, we shall repeal exist- 


’ cific in our affirmative action. 


ing taxes and thereby put off the 
day of approaching a balanced bud- 
get and of starting to reduce the na- 
tional debt? 

Shall we abandon the reasonable 
support and regulation of banking 
Shall we restore the dollar to its for- 
mer gold content? Shall we say to 
the farmer—‘“the prices for your 
products are in part restored, now 
go and hoe your own row?” Shall 


we say to the home owners and the 


) 


debtors—“‘we have reduced your 
rates of interest—we have no fur- 
ther concern with how you keep 
your home or what you pay for 


your money, that is your affair?” 
Shall we say to the several mil- 
lions of unemployed citizens who 
face the very problem of existence 
of getting enough to eat—‘we will 
withdraw from giving you work, we 
will turn you back to the charity of 
your communities and to those men 
of selfish power who tell you that 
perhaps they will employ you if the 
government leaves them strictly 
alone?” Shall we say—“your prob- 
lem is a local one except that per- 
haps the Federal government, as an 
act of mere generosity, will be will- 
ing to pay to your city or to your 
county a few grudging dollars to help 
maintain your soup kitchens?” 
Shall we say to the children who 
are worked all day—‘child labor is a 
local issue and so are your starva- 
tion wages; something to be solved 
or left unsolved by the jurisdictions 
of 48 States?” Shall we say to the 
laborer—“your right to organize, 
your relations with your employer 
have nothing to do with the public 
interest; if your employer will not 
even meet with you to discuss your 
problems and his, that is none of 
our affair?” 
AID FOR UNEMPLOYED 
Shall we say to the unemployed 
and the aged—‘social security lies 
not within the province of the Fed- 
eral Government, you must seek re- 
lief elsewhere?” Shall we say to the 
men and women who live in condi- 
tions of squalor in country and in 
city—“the health and the happiness 
of you and your children are no 
concern of ours?” 


Shall we expose ou population 


ence more by the repeal of laws to . 


protect them against the loss of 
their honest investments and against 
the manipulations of dishonest 
speculators? 

Shall we abandon the splendid ef- 
forts of the Federal Government to 
raise the health standards of the 
nation and to give youth a decent 
opportunity through such means as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps? 

Let these challenges be met. If 
this is what these gentlemen want, 
let them say so to the Congress of 
the United States. Let them no 
longer hide their dissent in a cow- 
ardly cloak of generality. Let them 
define the issue. We have been spe- 
Let 
them be specific in their negative 
attack. 

CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 

But the challenge faced by this 
Congress is more menacing than 
merely a return to the past — bad 


Deal «» « . 





Our resplendent 
want 


as that would be. 
economic autocracy does not 
to return to that 
which they prate, even though the 


| advantages under that system went 


to the ruthless and the strong. 

They realize that in 34 months 
we have built up new instruments 
of public power. In the hands of a 
people’s government this power is 
wholesome and proper. But in the 
hands of political puppets of an 
economic autocracy such power 
would provide shackles for the lib- 
erties of the people. Give them 
their way and they will take the 
course of every autocracy of the 
past—power for themselves, en- 
slavement for the public. 

Their weapon is the weapon of 
fear. I have said: “The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” That 
is as true today as it was in 1933. 
But such fear as they distill today 
is not a natural fear, a normal fear; 
it is a synthetic, manufactured, 
poisonous fear that is being spread 
subtly, expensively and cleverly by 
the same people who cried in those 
other days, “Save us, save us, else 
we perish.” 

CHECKING NATIONAL FEARS 


I am confident that the Congress 


of the United States well under- 
stands the facts and is ready to 
wage increasing warfare against 


those who seek a continuation of 
the spirit of fear. The carrying out 
of the laws of the land as enacted 
by the Congress requires protection 
until final adjudication by the high- 
est tribunal of the land. The Con- 
gress has the right and can find the 
means to protect its own preroga- 
tives. 

We are justified in our present 
confidence. Restoration of national 
income, which shews_ continuing 
gains for the third successive year, 
supports the normal and logical pol- 
icies under which agriculture and 
industry are returning to full ac- 
tivity. 

Under these policies we approach 
a balance of the national budget. 
National income increases; tax re- 
ceipts, based on that income, in- 
crease without the levying of new 
taxes. That is why I am able to 
say to this, the second session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, that based 
on existing laws it is my belief that 
no new taxes, over and above the 
present taxes, are advisable or nec- 
essary. 


, RELIEF PROSPECTS 


National income increases; em- 
ployment increases. Therefore, we 
can look forward to a reduction in 
the number of those citizens who 
are in need. Therefore, also, we can 
anticipate a reduction in our ap- 
propriations for relief. 

In the light of our substantial ma- 
terial progress, in the light of the 
increasing effectiveness of the resto- 
ration of popular rule, I recommend 
to the Congress that we advance; 
that we do not retreat. I have con- 
fidence that you will not fail the 
people of the nation whose mandate 
you have already so faithfully ful- 
filled. 

I repeat, with the same faith and 
the same determination, my words 
of March 4, 1933—“We face the 
arduous days that lie before us in 
the warm courage of national unity; 
with a clear consciousness of seeking 
ola and precious moral values; with 
a clean satisfaction that comes from 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1935 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash, and Due from Banks and Bankers .os 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed 
State and Municipal Bonds. ; Ae RGR, 2. ; 
Other Bonds and Securities , 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
| Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation . . . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1935 


| United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at $144,327,017.07 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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- New Dealers Prepare to Meet Effects of 


Possible Adverse Court Decisions on 
Their Agricultural Policies 


‘THE constitutional testing period 
for the New Deal’s farm laws 
finds the following situation: 
1.—No definite plans for any sub- 
stitute to take the place of the Bank- 
head Act, the Kerr-Smith Act or the 
potato control act. 

These laws involve the use of the 
Federal taxing power to control the 
marketing of cotton, tobacco and 
potatoes. They are distinct from 


| the production control programs fi- 











| 


| 


nanced by receipts from processing 
taxes. 

If new acts involving forced Fed- 
eral control of commodity marketing 
are to be evolved, then, according to 
opinion of AAA officials, they will 
need to come from Congress rather 
than from the executive branch of 
the Government. 


SUBSTITUTE TAXES 
2.—A variety of plans are on tap 
to meet any type of legal upset that 
may be in store for processing taxes 
on corn, cotton, hogs, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar, rice, peanuts, rye and barley. 
The first is designed to meet a 


the stern performance of duty by 
old and young alike. We aim at the 
assurance of a rounded and perma- 
nent national life. We do not dis- 
trust the future of essential democ- 
racy.” 
A PLEA FOR IDEALS 

I cannot better end this message 
on the state of the Union than by 
repeating the words of a wise phil- 
osopher at whose feet I sat many, 
many years ago: 
“What great crisis teach all men 


whom the example and counsel of | 


the brave inspire is the lesson: 
Fear not, view all the tasks of life 
as sacred, have faith in the triumph 
of the ideal, give daily all that you 
have to give, be loyal and rejoice 
whenever you find yourselves part 
of a great ideal enterprise. 

“You, at this moment, have the 
honor to belong to a generation 
whose lips are touched by fire. You 
live in a land that now enjoys the 
blessings of peace. But let nothing 
human be wholly alien to you. The 
human race now passes through one 
of its great crises. New ideas, new 
issues—a new Call for men to carry 
on the work of righteousness, of 
charity, of courage, of patience, and 
of loyalty. ... 

“However memory brings back 
this moment to your minds, let it 
be able to say to you: That was 
a great moment. It was the be- 
ginning of a new era.... This 
world in its crisis called for volun- 
teers, for men of faith in life, of 
patience in service, of charity and 
of insight. I responded to the call 
however I could. I volunteered to 
give myself to my Master—the cause 
of humane and brave living. I 
studied, I loved, I labored, unspar- 
ingly and hopefully, to be worthy of 
my generation.” 





Alaska Increasing 


Productive Value 


Mineral Output Last Year 
Shows Substantial Gain 


A LASKA’S mineral production last 

year was valued at more than 
twice the amount this country paid 
for the entire territory when it was 
bought from Russia after the Civil 
War. 

The territory, once considered 
valueless and styled “Seward’s 
Folly,’—a term of reproach to the 
Secretary of State who arranged the 
purchase—since 1880 has produced 
minerals valued at approximately 
$700,000,000. 

That is the estimate of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Production of min- 
erals last year was valued at $18,- 
859,000, as contrasted with $16,721,- 
000 in 1934, according to the prelim- 
inary estimates of the same bureau. 

Part of the increase is attributed 
to general improvement in business 
—a better demand for mineral prod- 
ucts bringing about an expansion of 
mining operations. Weather condi- 
tions also were favorable for an in- 
creased output. 

Following is the Geological Sur- 
vey’s estimate of the output of vari- 
ous minerals in Alaska in 1935: 

Gold—Production of gold valued 
at $15,892,000 ‘based on new $35 
ounce valuation.) Total value of all 
gold obtained from Alaska is esti- 
mated to be nearly $451,000,000. 

Copper—Production valued at $1,- 
848,000. Copper production since 
start of mining operations valued 
at $214,000,000. 

Silver — Production 
$262,000. 

Coal—Production worth $450,000. 

Platinum—Production valued at 
$264,000. 

In addition small amounts of tin 
and lead were produced, 


valued at 


Supreme Court decision over-ruling 
processing taxes on the ground of 
undue delegation of legislative 
power. On that basis the AAA of- 
ficials think that the new amended 
act covers the point. 

The next is designed to deal with 
a situation that would arise from a 
Supreme Court decision holding that 
Congress went too far in tieing to- 
gether processing taxes and bounty 
payments to farmers in the same act. 
Two separate acts are ready for 
Congress to deal with that situation 
should it arise. 


CONTROL POLICIES 

The third is intended to meet the 
problem that would be created by a 
Supreme Court decision against use 
of the Federal spending power in 
any way that would lead directly or 
indirectly to a control of farm pro- 
duction. The method evolved to deal 
with a sweeping decision against any 
use of Federal power to further farm 
production control is as follows: 

First, Congress would be asked to 
approve grants to individual States 
that enacted laws, under their State 
constitutions, to provide uniform 
voluntary methods for acreage con- 
trol in farming, along the present 
lines. : 

Next, States would be offered 
Federal grants if they fulfilled rules 
and standards laid down by the 
Federal Government. 

After that, to raise funds the Fed- 
eral Government would enact pro- 
cessing taxes in the form of excise 
taxes on the farm products involved, 
differing only in technical form 
from the present taxes. 

Officials point out that the Fed- 
eral Government since its early days 
has made grants to States for road 
building and for education, as well 
as for other purposes. 
that same principle is wrapped up 


in planning for the future inside the 
AAA. 

A debate is under way between 
New Dealers over the question 
whether the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration really has 
helped American farmers out of 
their troubles. 

Lines of argument are drawn be- 
tween: 

1.—Those who argue that a com- 
bination of drought, which ended 
the farm surplus problem, and re- 
valuation of the dollar, which made 
it casier for foreigners to buy Amer- 


| ican farm products, accounts for the 
| rise in farm products. 


And, 
2.—Those who argue that while 


| those two developments fit into the 


Extension of | 


general picture, actually benefit 
payments and the building of ma- 
chinery for farm production con- 
trol must be given real credit for 
the prosperity in rural regions. 


HOW VIEWS CONFLICT 

Prof. George F. Warren, of Cor- 
nell, author of the dollar devalua- 
tion experiment and father of the 
59-cent dollar, heads the first group. 

He said: 

“My personal opinion is that we 
need not fear the effects of a nega- 
tive decision as to the constitution- 
ality of the processing taxes and 
production control. I believe that 
the prices of hogs would rise de- 
cidedly, and cotton and wheat 
would rise appreciably, without be- 
ing responsible for an increase in 
prices to consumers, and that agri- 
culture would receive a stimulus 
similar to that which industry re- 
ceived by the invalidation of the 
Similar theory represented by the 
NRA.” 

Milburn L. Wilson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and author of 
the New Deal domestic allotment 
plan of farm control, takes the other 
side. 

He argues that while there might 
be no immediate price reaction of 
any importance following an upset 
to the AAA, the longer effect 
would be disastrous to prices, un- 
less foreign demand increased to 
absorb the surplus. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


At the close of business, December 31, 1935 Y 
LIABILITIES 


- $340,553,428.35 


Cash on Hand, and in Federal 
Reserve and Other Banks. 


Exchanges, Collections and 
Other CashItems. . . 
United States Government 
Gecurites 1. . 1 sl 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Notes .. . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans, Discounts and Bank- 
ers’ Acceptances . . 


$44,926,160.58 


50,398,449.18 


149,699,900.00 


2,500,000.00 
37,598,336.09 


123,043,451.31 
Interest Receivable, Accounts 
Receivable and Other Assets 
Real Estate Bonds and Mort- 
CT a rae 
Customers’ Liability for Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of 
Credit ea 
Liability of Others on Ac- 
ceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement. . . 


2,092,445.74 


2,545,479.42 


2,985,243.22 


477,486.06 


Equities in Real Estate . . 697,734.86 


Banking Premises—Equity 


and Leasehold. . . . 2,711,084.84 


$419,675,771.30 


Deposits 


Outstanding | 
and Certi- 
fied Checks _24,904,852.16 $365,458, 280.51 
Dividend Payable January 2, 
Se st ee ew 


625,000.00 


Agreements to Repurchase j 
Securities Sold. . . . — 4,500,995.26 


Accounts Payable and Other 
Lisbilities 2 6 4 ks 1,535,730.76 
Acceptances and Letters of 
oO i 3,421,923.47 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with 


Our Endorsement. . . 477,486.06 


Reserve for Contingencies . 9,429,026.32 
Capital . $12,500,000.00 
Surplus . —20,000,000.00 


Undivided “y 
Profits . 1,727,328.92 34,227,328.92 





$419,675,771.30 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $25,012,173.29 in the above 


statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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Do 
You Know 
That — 


GECRET (executive) sessions 
" may be held by the House of 
Representatives, although it has 
been almost 100 years since any 
advantage has been taken of this 
rule. 

















xe 
AMERICA'S “greatest immi- 
grant,” the Statue of Lib- 


erty, has been reproduced on the 
stamps of Spain, France, Uru- 
guay and Peru. Only once has it 
been used on our own stamps, on 
the 15-cent variety of the *1922 
series. 
>= ee 
-ALL foreign medals and decora- 
tions awarded to American 
officials are locked in a State De- 
partment safe until such time as 
Congress authorizes acceptance. 
x * 


EVEN though some months 

may elapse between elections | 
and the time they take office, 
Representatives-elect and Sena- 
tors-elect may have the free use 
of the mails on Government busi- 
ness, a Government-reduced rate 
on telegrams and stationery at 
cost. 





x * * 
“THE world’s largest print shop 
is the Government Printing | 
Office in Washington. Best seller 
among its 50,000-odd titles is a 
little pamphlet on the care of 
babies, which has sold several 
million copies. 
zee 
-QRIGINALLY the White 
House was a dark brown house 
and was called the “President’s 
Palace.” It was painted white to 
cover the black torch spots left | 
by the British soldiers when they | 
attacked it in 1814. 
xk * 
‘HE Treasury would be richer 
by $200,000,000 in processing | 
taxes if lower courts had not is- | 
sued injunctions against collec- 
tion. | 
xk 
"THE Speaker of the House has 
the same right as any other 
member of Congress to vote on 
any legislation, but seldom does | 
so except where it is apparent it 
“would be decisive on a close roll- 
eall. 


x: @ 
TO save the American bald | 
eagle, emblem of the United 
States sovereignty, from extinc- 
tion, Congress may pass a bill 
imposing heavy penalties on any- 
one killing the bird or taking it 
alive. Once widely distributed, 
the bald eagle is now found in | 
only 14 States. 
x * 
VACANCIES in the House of | 
Representatives can only be 
filled at a special or regular elec- 
tion, but vacancies in the Senate 
may be filled by appointment by 
the Governor of the State, the 
appointee serving until his suc- 
cessor has been elected and 
qualified. 


oe 
"THERE is nothing in the Con-! 
stitution which says that all 
appropriation bills, carrying bil- 
lions of dollars, must originate in 
the House of Representatives. 
The practice of having these bills 
originate in the House has 
grown up from usage only. 
x * } 
N the first day of this new year 
distillers of alcoholic spirits 
discontinued advertising their 
products over the radio. | 
x wk 
A CAREFULLY guarded treaty 
in the archives of the State 
Department was signed by Na- 
poleon on horse-back. The sig- 
nature slants up across the parch- 
ment. 
xk * 
F all the miles flown by Amer- 
ican air liners during 1935 were 
placed end to end they would en- 
circle the globe more than 2,000 
times. Commercial air liners 
flew 60,000,000 miles and carried 
860,000 passengers last year. 
xk * 
)O person may serve asa United 
States Senator unless he is at | 
least 30 years old and a citizen | 
for nine years; only 25 years’ age 
and seven years’ citizenship is re- 
quired of Representatives in Con- 
gress. 


x ke 
UNCLE SAM is advising moth- 
ers of a Winter time traffic 
safety device—gay-colored out- 
door clothes for the children to 
make them more conspicuous. 
x *k 
AT the stroke of midnight, Dec. 
31, 1935, the Works Progress 
Administration had spent barely 
$200,000,000 of its $4,000,000,000 
job-creating “kitty.” Within the 
next few weeks it expects to be 
Spending approximately $65,000,- 
000 a week, which is not so very 
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Looking Forward 

A NEW YEAR. New horizons. 

fears. New hopes 

The hands of time, revolving on the 
dial of fate, have just completed a 
year that has been packed with an 
amazing series of stirring events. 

The year 1936, just begun, promises 
a succession of events no less crowded 
with dramatic and far-reaching pos- 
sibilities. 

Through the haze.of a streamline 
transition, America finds itself con- 
fronted with the same fundamental 
questions. Can prosperity be restored? 
Can peace be preserved? Can the 
people be assured of “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness"? 

Much was contributed by the year 
1935 toward the answers to these 
questions. Highlighted events of the 
past year portended the course of the 
future, and helped to clarify the is- 
sues in American life. 


THE RESTRAINING ARM 

The trial of the New Deal before the 
bar of the Supreme Court probably 
constituted the most significant factor 
in the changing political - economic 
philosophy of the country. For the 
decisions of the nine justices effected 
more people than any other single ac- 
tions of the year. 

Functioning under the unaccustom- 
ed glare of publicity, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court (Photo No. 1) early 
in the year were first called upon to 
decide whether the Government had 
the right to annul the gold clause in 
$100,000,000,000 worth of private con- 
tracts and bonds, as well as in Govern- 
ment securities. 

The Court, by a decision of 5 to 4, 
decided that the Government, having 
all powers over money, could inval- 
idate gold contracts in private bonds, 
but could not, without “repudiation” 
in the case of Government bonds, 

Then the Court was called upon to 
settle the case of the Blue Eagle. What 
the Court was asked was: Is the NIRA 
legal under the Constitution? The 
Justices returned an emphatic “no”. 

Opponents of the New Deal hailed 
the decision as a release from the 
threats of “dictatorship” and as a cur- 
tailment of “excess Executive powers”, 
while advocates of the Administration 
saw in the decision a backward step to 
the “horse and buggy days” of the na- 
tion, and made dire prophecies. 

In other decisions too, the Court 
clamped down on the youthful ener- 
gies of the New Deal. 

But the Administration remained 
loyal to its goal of reforms. In a leng- 
thy legislative session, marked by bit- 
ter clashes augmented by the intense 
Washington heat, Congress carried 
through a heavy and controversial Ad- 
ministration program 

It brought forth one of the sensa- 
tional chapters of the year in its in- 
vestigation of lobbying activities 
(Photo No. 2), and climaxed that series 
of startling revelations with the pas- 
sage, after many heated debates, of a 
measure designed to regulate utility 
holding companies. 


FOR THE MASSES 

Congress also scanned the philos- 
ophy of the New Deal relief program 
and finally appropriated $4,880,000,000 
for the use of the Executive. But the 
President set the new machinery into 
motion at low gear, and after many 
conferences with his advisers and re- 
lief aides abandoned the FERA and 
adopted 2 WPA—Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. (Photo No. 3). 

Before that memorable session of 
Congress came to an end a system of 
old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance was molded into a Social 
Security law. 

Drought and dust storms in the 
United States and a colorful march 
upon Washington by a large number 
of farmers (Photo No. 4) helped to 
bring Congress around to the Admin- 
istration viewpoint of strengthening 
the AAA, which is now awaiting its 
fate in the Supreme Court. 

Disaster and death claimed many 
and noteworthy lives in the United 
States during the year. The crash of 
the Navy dirigible “Macon” and the 
Florida hurricane which killed hun- 
dreds of war veterans (Photo No. 5) 
horrified the nation and focused at- 
tention more to problems of safety. 

Repercussions of crucial events 
abroad—war and talk of more war— 
brought about in the United States a 
definite strengthening of national de- 
fense (Photo No. 6), a policy of neu- 
trality lai¢ down by Congress, and an 
ever-stronger feeling for peace among 
the people 

Thus the year 1935 has seen the 
United States struggling toward the 
future amid a medley of paradoxes: A 
noticeable improvement in business, 
but no curtailment in unemployment; 
a strengthening of military forces, but 
a greater overt desire for peace; a 
trend toward less government, but a 
piling up of a greater national debt. 
The year 1935 added momentum; 
the year 1936, it is hoped will define 
the direction ALLAN SHERMAN 
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Lieutenants 


AN power. or to he more spe- 

cific, brain power— properly 
directed—is the very backbone of 
American industry. 

As the executive head of a busi- 

ness, you realize thoroughly the ap- 

lication of this principle to the 
eensnenes who serve under you 
the heads of departments, and the 
rank and fle on whom you must 
depend 

No need to point out to you that 
through these men and women, lies 
the straight path to success or fail- 
ure. Their achievements and mis- 
takes—the ideas they create—the 
ability they develop—the results 
they produce—are vital facts in your 
thinking about the success of your 
business. 

For on the combined knowledge of 
your employes—on their ability to 
think straight, to develop and carry 
out constructive ideas, to function 
without costly blunders — depends 
the advancement of your business— 
and their own promotion as well. 

Fundamentally, knowledge is 
power—and the effective stimulus 
to better work is training. So—the 
way to increase the power of vour 
organization is to equip your workers 
with keener mental tools. 

Install in the heutenants under 
you a sound understanding of busi- 
ness principles and practice. Train 
them to think and you strengthen 
morale, decrease labor turnover, in- 
crease production and lessen over- 
head. 

It can be done—it has been done 
by some of the most successful busi- 
ness organizations—and it is being 
done increasingly by those concerns 
which have their fingers most closely 
on the pulse of business. 

It is quite natural that you ask 
yourself, “How can I place such 
special educational work into effect? 
By what means can | enlist the 


sympathies of my em- 
ployes in such a move- 
ment—and how much 
will it cost?” 

These questions will 
find a ready answer 
through a program of 
training sponsored by 
LaSalle Extension 
University. 

This program com- 
prises a consultation 
with the management 
about the different de- 
partments and key 
men of a business, after 
which survey such em- 
ployes as are interested 
to advance themselves are enrolled 
for the particular training that will 
best meet the requirements of their 
present work—and prepare them for 
their probable lines of advancement 
in your organization. 

In walbaiee this survey, the 
member of the LaSalle staff who 
interviews the different employes 
explains the factors that determine 
promotion, discusses the ambitions 
of the prospective student, and 
makes it plain to him that, other 
things being equal, his greatest op- 
portunities are with the concern he 
now is serving. 

When enrollment has been com- 
leted, and when the Employment 
Seaeee or Director of tte 
takes interest in the work and keeps 
tab on the records of the men, very 
few fail to “follow through.” If a 
man does not finish, you at least 


have the advantage of knowing his 
limitations. 

The best way to determine the 
practical advantages of this service 
for your institution is by a frank 
discussion of your problems with a 
LaSalle representative. He wall work 
out with you, if you desire, a com- 
plete educational program for your 
institution. 

An appointment can be readily 
arranged by addressing Director, 
Institutional Service, LaSalle Exe 
tension University, 4101 South 
Michigan Aveaue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 























IT’S easy to telephone, but there’s noth- 
ing easy about giving you good telephone 
service, It takes many thousands of 
trained employees to do that. 

A considerable part of this work is 
handled by the Central Office men. Their 
job is to safeguard service—to prevent 
trouble from getting a start. They are 
constantly testing lines, circuits, switch- 
boards and other equipment—working 
with outside repair men—performing the 
thousand and one tasks that keep things 
running right and prevent their going 








Skilled maintenance men guard your telephone 
service day and night. As a result of their vigilance, 
both local and long distance calls go through more 
quickly and accurately. 


wrong. This work goes on twenty-four 
hours a day—every day in the year. 

The “trouble shooters” of the Bell 
System work quickly, effectively be- 
cause of careful training and long 
experience. Their loyalty, skill and 
resourcefulness are a priceless tradition 
of the telephone business. 

It is no accident that your telephone 
goes along for so many months without 
trouble of any kind. The Bell System 
gives this country the most efficient, 
reliable telephone service in the world. 


bell Telephone System (4) 
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UNCLE 


‘(HE Federal Government ne | 
more dollars in 1935 than ever 
before in its peacetime history. Dol- 


lars poured out at the rate of $14,- 
483 a minute or $869,000 an hour for 
every hour in the 365 days of the 
year. 
If the budget had been balanced 
by taxes and everyone paid taxes 
equally, the tax for every man, 
woman and child in the land would 
have amounted to about $60.90. The 
the Federal 


otal cost of running 
Geen ment during the year end- 
ing Bee 31 amounted to $7,612,- 


468,000 or more than twice the cost 
of the entire Civil War. 

But the budget was not balanced. 
Federal revenues amounted to only 
$3,857,394,000, or about $30.86 for 
every person in the country. This 
teft an unbalanced deficit of $3,- 
755,074,000 or approximately one- 
half the sum of the dollars spent. 

In al ng at this huge deficit, 
ust be remembered that 
expenditures also include the sum 
that the law requires to be put aside 

I tirement of the public debt. 

, $768,257,000 of the pub- 

s retired in this manner. 


PUBLIC DEBT AT NEW HIGH 

The Federal Treasury at the close 
of 1935 was in debt to the tune of 
$30,557,324,000. This is the highest 
public debt has ever 
reached, almost $4,000,000,000 above 
the war-time peak. The five-year 
cost of the depression to the Fed- 
eral Government as measured by the 
increase in the public debt amounted 
to $14,531.237,000 or about $116.25 for 
each inhabitant. 

During the year just past gold 
holdings of the Treasury increased 
by $1,884,261,000, or close to 10 per 
cent of the world’s monetary supply 
of gold. The total now held is val- 
ued at $10,122,881,000, of which a 
total of $1,800,000,000 represents the 
Stabilization fund. 

More than $800,000,000 of gold 
certificates found their way back to 
the Treasury and were retired in 
the twelve months interval. Re- 
serves in the gold certificate fund, 
against deposits in the Federal Re- 
serve System, increased from $4,- 
323,956,000 to a total of $7,537,872,- 
000. This rise represents the in- 
crease in excess bank reserves which 
have skyrocketed so rapidly during 
the year. 








point the 
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, relief 


The Treasury’s own share in this | 


gold decreased from a little over 
$1,000,000,000 at the end of 1934 to 
$487,374,000 at the close of 1935. 


The so-called “gold profits” ob- 
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Treasury Reports Show Peace-time High 


In 1935 For Debt and Expenses—Reve- 
nues Half the Amount of Outlays 


tained by the devaluation of the 
dollar were used for the first time 
in the twelve months just passed 
The amount carried on the Treas- 
ury books was diminished by $661,- 
210,000. Most of this was used to 
retire Government bonds that were 
eligible as reserves for the issuance 
of national bank notes. This type 
of currency, first issued during the 
Civil War, is now in the process of 
being withdrawn from circulation. 
Silver profits, obtained by buying 
silver at market prices of about 65 
cents an ounce and revaluing it at 
its monetary value of $1.29 an 
ounce, when silver certificates are 
issued, amounted to $181,125,000 for 
the year. 
TWO KINDS OF EXPENSES 
Treasury expenditures are divided 
into two groups, those that go for 
the normal every-day expenses of 
the Government and those that are 
spent for relief and recovery. Dur- 
ing 1935 the ordinary costs of run- 
ning the Government amounted to 
$4,100,291.000, while dollars spent 
for what is classed as recovery and 
amounted to $3,512,177,000. 
Largest item in the emergency ex- 
pense account was the number of 
dollars spent for relief. This 
amounted to a total of $1,458,536,000 
during the year. These expenditures 
dropped rapidly toward the end of 
the year as those on relief were 
gradually transferred to work relief. 
For December, relief expenditures 
amounted to only about $50,000,000. 
Next largest item was the num- 
ber of dollars spent for public works 
including work relief. This amounted 
to $983,603,000. During the latter 
half of the year these expenditures 
rose slowly as the Works Progress 
Administration got into operation. 
By December it had risen to a 
monthly cost of $147,616,000—almost 
three times the amount expended 
for relief. 
WHERE MOST MONEY WENT 
The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
a combination of both relief and 
public works, cost the taxpayers of 
the nation a total of $555,357,000 
during 1935. 
Less money was lent by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 


during the year than it received in 
repayment of previous loans. Its net 
lending activities brought the Gov- 
ernment an income of $90,691,000. 
Of the ordinary expenditures, the 
one that ran to the highest number 
of dollars was the interest on the 
public debt. For 1935 it amounted 


to $764,785,000. Although the debt 
was higher during the last six 


months of the year, the amount of 
interest paid was slightly lower. 


COST OF WARS 

Next largest item in the regular 
expenses was the cost of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the sum 
set aside to meet the payment of the 
bonus when due. This amounted to 
a total of $663,498,000. In addition 
to this figure, the cost of national 
defense amounted to a total of $595,- 
669,000. The Navy received the 
largest share of this, getting $351,- 
970,000 with the Army receiving the 
balance. If all these items are com- 
bined, the cost of past wars and 
preparations for future ones are 
found to have cost the American 
people a grand total of $1,259, 167,- 


y 000 or about one-sixth of the total 


expenditures for the year. 

The only other regular expendi- 
ture to cross the $500,000,000 mark 
was that for the operation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. This amounted to $609,- 
902.000 for the twelve-month pe- 
riod. This does not include $92,000,- 
000 which was charged up against 
the AAA for agricultural aid under 
the heading of recovery and relief. 


WHERE MONEY CAME FROM 

During the same period the income 
from processing taxes amounted to 
$323,942,000. This was considerably 
lower in the last half of the year on 
account of the court actions taken 
to find out if this type of a levy 
falls within the constitutional power 
of Congress. 

Greatest revenue raiser for the 
Federal Government were the mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue taxes. 
These brought in a total of $1,776,- 
680,070 to the Treasury. 

Income taxes colletced during the 
year were the highest they have 
been in the last three years. They 
brought in a total of $1,233,384,000, 
or close to one-third of the total 
revenves. Reason for this increase 
was twofold. It reflected in part 
higher incomes during 1934 and in 
part the higher rates that went into 
effect on 1934 incomes which were 
a during 1935. 


NEUTRALITY AND BONUS; 





LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


veterans argue, will be left in the 
hands of the Government by the 
holders of adjusted service certifi- 
cates who will not need the money. 

The combination of those two fac- 
tors, according to their argument, 
will cut down the need for borrow- 
ing. But, Government officials say, 
the Federal debt will rise the full 
amount withdrawn and the Govern- 
credit will be affected accord- 


ment 
ingly. 

There is agreement among Con- 
gress leaders and officials’ of 


the Government that the soldiers’ 
bonus will be paid and that the job 
of raising the money to pay it will 
be left up to The Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

A temporary formula for this pur- 
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Tus rrarter is built of light, strong Alcoa 
(luminum. The builder has saved so much dead 
weight that the operator can, for example, 


carry the following extra 


30 extra quarters of beef, or 

30 extra cases of beverages, or 

35 extra sacks of cement, or 
200 extra vacuum cleaners. 


This extra load adds not one pound to gross 
weight, nor one dollar to operating cost. The 


extra load is extra profit. 


Running empty, the light weight of the trailer 
saves wear and tear on tires and tubes and 
tractor, and consumes less gas and oil. 

If the service requires an insulated body, still 


more weight can be 


loads 


saved by insulating with 





every trip: 


stand the gaff. 


Aluminum Foil, which has only one-fiftieth the 
weight of equivalent cork insulation. 
Construction with Alcoa Aluminum takes dead 
load out of the body and puts pay load inside. 
That is because Nature made Aluminum light, 
and research has made it strong, and tough, to 


Alcoa Aluminum eases the burden of excess 
weight wherever weight impairs efficiency. Any- 
thing that moves, or must be moved, will operate 
better, at lower cost, and with greater conven- 


ience, if it is made light with Alcoa Aluminum. 
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The day of needless weight is done. There is 
some place in your business where making some- 
thing light, deliberately, will show you a profit. 
Ask us to help ; you find it. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| pose was worked out in Congress 


' last August, and has been applied 
, to the conflict now under way be- 


tween italy and Ethiopa. But the 
present plan ends February 29. New 
legislation to take its place on a 
permanent basis already is in sight. 

After conferences between offi- 
cials of the State Department and 
members of the Senate and House 
foreign affairs committees, a plan 
has been introduced into Congress 
that its sponsors think will satisfy 
all groups interested in neutrality 
laws. Another plan will be offered 
by the Senate Munitions Committee 


SENATE MUNITIONS BILL 

The bill already introduced, 
strongly sponsored, provides for the 
following: 

1.—Upon the outbreak or during 
the progress of any foreign war, the 
President shall proclaim that fact 
and an embargo shall be placed up- 
on the shipment of arms, ammuni- 
tion or implements of war. 

This provision is much like that 
now in effect. An embargo now ap- 
plies to shipments of arms, ammu- 
nition and implements of war to 
Italy and Ethiopia. 

2.—The President is authorized to 
place an embargo upon articles and 
materials used for war purposes, 
such as commodities, excepting food 
and medical supplies, over and 
above the ordinary trade with the 
belligerent countries. The Presi- 
dent is to name the articles and 
prescribe the rules and regulations. 

This makes more specific the 
method of dealing with sale of war 
materials. Under the present law 
the authority to regulate exports of 
materials that might be classified 
as war materials is regarded by of- 
ficials as uncertain. If the new bill 
becomes law then the President is 
empowered to regulate the sale to 
belligerents of such articles as oil 
and iron and steel and cotton. 


| CLOSING CAPITAL MARKETS 





3.—After a state of war has been 
proclaimed by the President it shall 
be unlawful for any person within 
the United States to purchase or sell 
bonds, securities or other obliga- 
tions of the belligerent govern- 
ments. 

This would deny the capital mar- 
kets of this country to warring na- 
tions. It would have made impos- 
sible the loans that were made to 
the Allies during the World War, 
prior to entry of the United States 
into that conflict. 

4—All embargoes of all kinds 
when applied, shall be applied 
equally to all belligerents unless the 
Congress, with the approval of the 
President, shall declare otherwise. 

The purpose of this provision is 
to make neutrality mandatory. It 
really is regarded as the heart of 
the policy of neutrality by taking 
discretion from the President in en- 
forcement of the plan. 

5.—American vessels are  pro- 
hibited from carrying arms. This 
is like the present section of the 
law. 

6—All transactions between 
American citizens and citizens of 
belligerent states shall be carried on 
at their own risk if and when the 
President sees fit so to proclaim. 
Other provisions deny American 
ports as supply sources to vessels of 
nations at war. 

7—A munitions board, like the 
munitions board set up under the 
temporary legislation, is created on 
a permanent basis. Its duty would 
be to watch over the sale of arms 
and munitions to foreign nations. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


: RESOURCES 

Cron ane Doe vee Baws 2 kw Ct te te 8 8 ES 088887. 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUARANTEED . . . ee « * eels & 561,505 ,499.96 
State AnD MuNICIPAL Secu: ae sa ke 4 es eS 99 894,190.76 
Orner Bonps AND SECURITIES . .... «2 e «© © @ « 114,122,982.89 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 2. 4 6 6 638,002,316.55 
ICN sy er er ee eg, at Ee tae cee 38,941,619.44 
Conk Gee, PORSe 6s ch a we Oe ew Se ee 4,106,118.75 
MortcaGes . . . fi or ee ee ee 2,550,792.62 


18,674,105.81 
17,113,782.72 


$2,350,549,192.53 


CusTomMers’ Avinviiien Urumnaee . , 6s Seek & & @ 
ae a a a ee ae 


LIABILITIES 


Caritat Funps: 


PREFERRED STOCK . « « « « «© « « $ 50,000,000.00 
I oe SO eee 100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . er ee oe ae 50,000,000.00 
UnpIvIDED Pasewe coe Se WORE 21,897,329.48 


$ 222,167,329.48 


Ressave von Cowrmonneiss. . s 1 2 @ 0 6 @ 6 8 8 18,739,690.12 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, nen 4s Oe ee & % 951,157.42 
Deposits. . . ieee « were ce @ « © BAe 
ACCEPTANCES Oursras WOING 4 oes ‘ 20,518,919.58 
LiasiLity As ENDORSER ON Accervances 4 AND Foanon Beas P 7,771 ,008.57 
ae eo a ee ae a a ee a 5,279,996.68 


$2,350,549,192.53 
a 


United States Government and other securities carried at $121,559,962.64 are pledged to secure 
public and truet deposits and for other purposes as required er permitted by law. 





























Founded 1812 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For INsuRANCES ON Lives AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Member of Federal Reserve System 

















PHILADELPHIA 
4 DECEMBER 31, 1935 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. ........ + $85,025,730.11 
U. S. Government Securities (Par Value $47,142,000) , 47,092,743.75 
State, County and Municipal Securities .. . 10,213,212.62 
(Re CA. nc ttt tee Os 26, 126,222.43 
Ce OR ES 6 8 6 4 4 e 10,260,000.00 
Other Loans Upon Collateral. ........ 41,690,352.11 
ek eee a a 18,369,044.38 
ReserveFund ‘‘CashBalances inTrustAccounts”’ 7,986,749.44 
eee ee a ee ae ee ee 3,957,909.00 
Wilecetinmeous Assets 4. ttt tts 841,062.33 
Cg a a 821,451.42 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and Equipment .. . 1,893,404.76 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. ...... 120,413.86 

$254,398,296.21 

LIABILITIES 

ee ee ee ee ee $8,400,000.00 
Me © ® 14% 4 055.6. % 6 UND ROS Oo 12,000,000.00 
ae a ee 2,070,460.76 
Reserved for Contingencies ......... 569,307.17 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. ...... 233,883.01 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1936 ...... 336,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ........e6-. 12,728.88 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ...... 120,413.86 
Deposits «2.2. eee eee eee eevee + 230,655,502.53 

$254,398 296.21 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$14,384,856.61 in the above statement are pledged to secure "Government, 
State and Municipal di ite and for fiduciary ? 


TRUST FUNDS 
Personal... $874,538,829.85 Corporate . $1,727,641,823.50 


+ ae required by law. 





its of this Company are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1935. 


The dep 








C. S. W. PACKARD, Chairman of the Board 


C. S. NEWHALL, President 
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Alu is relatively quiet on the 
utility front—but not peaceful. 

There is jockeying for position in 
regard to the court tests of the 
Public Utility Act, the law which 
provides for Federal regulation and 
possible reorganization of holding 
company systems. 

There is tense waiting to see what 
the Supreme Court will say regard- 
ing the validity of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. 

Finally, there is restatement be- 
fore the public of the objectives of 
the Federal power program, accom- 
panied by counter charges that 
these objectives are not in the public 
interest. 


INJUNCTION SUITS 

Here is the status of the court 
cases on the Utility Act. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, 
several applications for injunction to 
halt the Act’s operation are await- 
ing decision. The Government wishes 
them thrown out or held in 
abeyance until it can get a final de- 
termination of its own case against 
the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany. It is asking a Philadelphia 
court to order this company to com- 
ply with the law and register with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Companies seeking to enjoin the 
Government declare themselves 
willing to consolidate their cases so 
that, not 60, but two or three only 
will require separate hearing. 

The Government wants a deter- 
mination of basic issues on its own 
case, asserting that this will pro- 
vide precedents of value in the other 
cases, which can then be heard to 
clear up minor points. 


THE UTILITIES’ REPLY 

Answering this demand, a brief 
filed by the North American Com- 
pany in the District Supreme Court 
asserts: 
“This request amounts to a naked’ 
assertion that officials of the Ad- 
ministration which drove this Act 
through Congress are entitled to 
pick the case which they deem the 
most favorable as the first case 


REFORMING 
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Government and Utilities Jockey For 


Position in Court Test of Federal Regu- 
lation—A New TVA ‘Yardstick’ 





which shall go to the Supreme Court | 
for a test of the act. 

“It amounts also to a claim that | 
they are entitled to enlist the aid of | 
courts of equity to help them in 
their plan by staying all other suits | 
for a year or two, so that no other | 
case, presenting a state of facts less | 
favorable to their contentions, may 
get before the Supreme Court in 
time to be considered by it in ren- 
dering the first decision of the Act. 

“We venture to say that no more 
astonishing request has ever been 
made to a court of equity.” 


AIMS OF THE TVA 


While the Supreme Court con- 
siders the TVA Act behind the 
secrecy of drawn curtains, two of 
TVA’s three directors explained 
anew last week what the TVA is | 
doing and what it expects to do. | 
David E. Lilienthal outlined the vol- 
untary character of the policy which 
it is putting ito effect. Chairman 
Arthur E. Morgan, debating with an 
opponent, gave a reasoned defense 
of its value in the national economy. 

Mr. Lilienthal spoke before the 
American Historical and the Ameri- 
can Political Science Associations at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dealing first with the making of 
fertilizers in the adapted 73-million- 
dollar plant of war-time days, to 
which the TVA accepted title, he 
pointed out that cheap fertilizer was 
not the main object of the enter- 
prise. First and foremost, he said, 
came a demonstration of the fer- 
tilizer’s value in restoring worn-out 
land. To this end, the aid of farm- 
ers themselves was enlisted in an 
extended demonstration of its uses. 


OPENING NEW MARKETS 


The prospective result: New mar- 
kets for fertilizers which private 





makers also may exploit to the per- 
manent advantage of the farmer. 

Second, he outlined the leadership 
given to farmers* in forming co- 
operatives for the obtaining of elec- 
tric power. 

This introduced the subject of 
power generation. Congress, said, 
Mr. Lilienthal, determined to har- 
ness the floods for navigation con- 
trol and flood prevention. This 
done, power was available at little 
extra cost. The TVA’s duty under 
the law was to sell the power and 
use the revenue for defraying so far 
as might be the cost of the improve- 
ments. Added was the duty of so 
selling it as to provide a frontal at- 
tack on the anomaly of want in the 
midst of plenty. 


MORE ‘YARDSTICKS’ 
Costs and prices were to be re- 
corded so as to provide a fair yard- 


| stick for electricity generation. Four 


other yardsticks were declared to be 
in the process of making at the same 
time. 

These are: a yardstick of mass 
consumption of electricity; one to 
determine whether good wages and 
superior working conditions will re- 
sult in low unit costs in construc- 
tion; another to determine the ex- 
tent to which electricity on the farm 
can be used to increase rural in- 
come; and a yardstick for the in- 
tegrated control of waters within an 
entire major watershed. 

In devising a yardstick of mass 
consumption, Mr. Lilienthal pointed 
to this difficulty of private com- 
panies and State regulatory com- 
missions: They say, “First increase 
use and then we can cut costs,” to 
which the user replies in effect, 
“You first cut costs and then I will 
use more.” 


The communities using TVA 
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Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1935 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 


Bank and Other Banks . ...... 
United States Government Securities. . . 
Securities Guaranteed by U.S. Government . 





$249,175, 100.94 
200,350,614.66 
15,019,681.10 


Call Loans and Acceptances of OtherBanks . 37,896,816.50 
Time Loans to Brokers . . . . . . ~~ ~ «©44,660,000.00 
Other Loans and Discounts ... . . .  99,595,151.29 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . .. 3,150,000.00 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 12,254,523.99 
Other Securities . . és ee | oe 


First Mortgages on Real Estate . . . .. 


Bank Buildings . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances . . 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, ete. . 


ee 
Official Checks . . 


Acceptances . . . 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, ete. . 
Dividend payable January 2,1936 ... . 


Other Liabilities . 


Capital Stock. . . 
Surplus Fund .. 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies. . . . . 


LIABILITIES 
. » $567,168,090.49 


$50,000,000.00 
55,000,000.00 


. . 


10,103,474.99 
24,916,119.89 
1 666,633.37 


7,399,999.48 


$720,027,981.16 





24,138,607.18 $591,306,697.67 
8,735,631.34 


1,052,640.91 
750,000.00 


2,223,192.44 


3,959,818.80 108,959,818.80 
7,000,000.00 


$720,027,981.16 


fatateatbnadt 


Securities carriedat $30,060,601.93 in the above statement are pledged 
to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law, 
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this vicious circle by cutting costs 
first—by about 50 per cent. What 
happened? An increase in use by 
from 100 to nearly 300 per cent in 
less than two years, revenues re- 
covering their losses in all cases in 
less than a year. 

Similar, though less spectacular, 
results followed less drastic reduc- 
tions by private power companies in 
the same region, Mr. Lilienthal 
pointed out. 

Dr. Morgan, appearing before the 
Town Hall in New York, debated 
with Elon H. Hooker, president of 
the Hooker Electrochemical Co. and 
one of a group which has made a 
bid for the Muscle Shoal properties 
later transferred to the TVA. The 
question was whether the power 
program was aiding recovery, Dr. 
Morgan taking the affirmative. 

He stressed the importance of the 
vast market opened up for electric 
appliances if cheap power were gen- 
erally available. In one town pay- 
ing low TVA rates, the average cus- 


asserted, a total of $140 for this pur- 
pose. The town of Norris, built at 
the dam of the same name by the 
TVA, consists of houses completely 
electrified. The domestic use of cur- 
rent there, he stated, is more than 
10 times the national average, as a 
result of very low current costs. 


MOUNTING CONSUMPTION 

The private industry fails to ap- 
preciate, said Dr. Morgan, that there 
is no surplus of electricity but an 
enormous under-consumption. He 
cited a statement made last Janu- 


monwealth and Southern System 
before a Congressional committee to 
the effect that his system had a 35 
per cent surplus capacity, “enough 
to care for five years’ expansion of 
demand.” Already, said Dr. Morgan, 
this five-year mark has been reach- 
ed as the result of mounting use 
under the stimulus of low promo- 
tional rates. 

The lesson drawn: 
pansion of facilities, 
| be supporting 
dustries, 

Mr. Hooker stressed the threat of 
“destruction” to private utility in- 
terests as a reason for actual low 
rates of construction in the in- 
dustry. He held that all business 
should be private if it is at all pos- 
sible to induce business men to un- 
dertak2 it. All Government busi- 
ness, he said, is conducted at the ex- 
pense of tax payers 

To this contention Dr. Morgan re- 
torted in rebuttal that the touch- 
stone to apply is efficiency. If the 
utility industry lives up to the pos- 
sibilities before it, there will be littie 
demand for public ownership. On 
the other hand, if Government rids 
itself of patronage and bureaucracy 
it is capable of acting with all the 
efficiency of business at its best. The 
TVA, he said, is setting up a yard- 
stick of what Government efficiency 
can be when “politics” are elimi- 
nated. 


which will soon 
the capital goods in- 


Flood of Held-over 
Bills Before Congress 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
struction of buildings for post office 
stations, branches and garages; re- 
ported to House Aug. 1, 1935. 

H. R. 5596, Regarding third-class 
postmasters; passed House June 3, 
1935. 

H. R. 5723, Railway clerks; passed 
House June 23, 1935. 


Public Lands 
H. R. 5530 (H. R. 8289), To amend 
the law regarding mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas and 
sodium on public domain; reported 
to House May 13, 1935. 
8. 738, To provide the people with 


parks and recreational areas by 
transfers of lands in States; re- 
ported to Senate May 13, 1935. 

S. 2213, Navajo boundaries, New 


Mexico; reported to Senate April 9, 
1935. 


Railroads 
H. R. 3263, To amend the long and 
short haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; reported to House 
July 22, 1935. 


Social Welfare 

H. R. 2827, Lundeen bill to estab- 
lish unemployment, old age and so- 
cial insurance; reported to House 
March 15, 1935. 

H. R. 8180, To prohibit use of the 
mails for solicitation of the procure- 
ment of divorces in foreign coun- 
tries; reported to House July 24, 
1935. 


Taxes 

H. R. 191, Amending revenue act of 
1918 regarding taxes on still wines; 
passed House Aug. 23, 1935; pending 
in Senate Finance Committee Jan. 3, 
1936. 

S. 1626, Refunding of certain coun- 
tervailing customs duties collected 


power, said Mr. Lilienthal, smashed | 


tomer had paid in the past year, he 


ary by the president of the Com- | 


Need for ex- | 











Statement of Condition December 31; 1935 


Assets 

Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers... 0... « 2 « «© $190,298,399.40 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 2... ee ee eee 82,091,686.47 
U. 8. Government Securities. . . 2... 4 6s 6 6 © © © «©458,595,209.04 
Demand Loans. . hh a6 alee alae 50,794,858.23 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted . <<a 0 e446 6 oe eee 
State and Municipal Bonds... ..... (eores 38,347,515.33 
Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Bank for 

Insernationel Settlements... . cc cceccvccece 2,280,000.00 
Other Securities and Investments ........2ee- 12,433,041.14 
Mortgages Owned. ......-. eae 5 wt a4 2,367,853.17 
Banking Premiste . 2. 2 ss ee es eee oe 20,115,981.66 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied as ; Banking Premises . .. 1,398,104.65 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ....... 3,905,334.92 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 2.2 2 eee 3,765,941.12 


Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement ... 


777 


+ 


7,149,707.34 
$1,031,668,956.86 


Liabilities 

Capital . ea ee ee $25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... 5 a Saree 50,000,000.00 
ee a 18,386,034.68  $93,386,034.68 
Continmmey PWNS . wc cc tt ts wes 13,966,038.36 
ee PP See ee . - 860,783,719.92 
Outstanding and Certified Checks . . . . 49,592,323.18 910,376,043.10 
Dividend oe ony - errr ee Te 1,250,000.00 
Pn ee ee ae eee 30,833.39 
Unearned Interest . . . . 8 48 6 eo WR ecece 229,308.07 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses er eee ee 1,087,410.46 
Outstanding Acomeenets.. 2 ww ws - «  8,282,772.03 

'Less Amount in Portfolio. ...... 4,089, 190.57 4,193,581.46 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement . . . . 7,149,707.34 





$1,031,668,956.86 
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duciary powers and for other purposes. 
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on logs imported from British Co- 
lumbia; passed Senate May 1, 1935. 
H. R. 3998, Refunding of certain 
coantervailing -customs duties col- 
lected on logs imported from British 
Columbia; reported to House July 





10, 1935. 





















The Men in 
Your Plant 


have balance sheets, too 





They, too, get into the red—and plan 
campaigns to dig their way out 


his fellow workers? In the informed family, he 
does nothing of the sort. Even in emergency 
borrowing he is still ‘‘all business.” 

Household is the family’s financial adviser. 
When cash is needed to meet an emergency, it 
is provided—and repaid in monthly install- 
ments rarely exceeding 10 per cent of the 
monthly income. 

The accounting system is Household’s 
“Money Management” plan—a practical sys- 
tem for control of disbursements, wise distribu- 
tion of income. Purchasing is guided by House- 
hold’s “Better Buymanship” plan—complete, 
informed bulletins on how to save money in 
buying food, clothing, furnishings. 

We would like you to have first hand knowl- 
edge of how Household serves these family 
partnerships upon whom you depend for steady, 
interested workmen. Just mail the coupon. 
No obligation. 


@ Miniature business enterprises, 
these homes your workmen go to each night. 
They have purchasing departments, planning 
boards, accounting departments. Records are 
kept, cash position surveyed, dividends 
clared. 

They’re partnerships. The wife acts jointly 
with the husband in operating the home. And 
to the degree to which it is a co-operative, 
informed enterprise—to that degree does it 
succeed. 

Troubles are not unknown, of course—more, 
perhaps, in proportion to the dollars handled, 
than in your business. Sickness, unforeseen 
emergencies, accumulated bills—these are ma- 
jor problems. 


de- 


Meeting the Cash Problem 


What does your workman do when he faces an 
immediate need for cash? Come to you, or to 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Hovsenoip Finance CorporaTION 

Room 3053-A, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 

Please mail me, absolutely FREE—the new-type budget calculator: 
“Money MANAGEMENT FOR Hovusexotps,” “Tips ror Lazy 


Hussanps,” and sample copy of your “Betrer BuyMaNnsuip” 
booklets. 


Name. 





919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Street... 





ee ete 
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City. 
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ADVANCING PLANS TO POLICE SECURITIES 
NOT UNDER RULES OF NATIONAL EXCHANGES' 





SEC Reports to Congress on Studies of Unlisted Issues 
And of Over-the-counter Markets 





AVING registered all the nation’s 

stock exchanges and the securi- 
ties listed on them, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has now 
turned its attention to the purchase 
and sale of securities that are not 
traded on any exchange or which 
enjoy only restricted trading priv- 
ileges on exchanges. The latter are 
known as unlisted securities. 

When Congress passed the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, it asked 
the SEC, which it created, to make 
certain studies of the security mar- 
kets. These studies along with the | 
Commission’s recommendations for | 
legislation were to be reported to | 
Congress on Jan. 3, 1936. 

Probably the most important of 
these studies is the one that deals 
with unlisted securities and the ad- 
visability of extending rigid Federal 
control over this field. 

As the law was passed in 1934, 
the Commission was given the power 
to name the terms and conditions 
under which an exchange might con- 
tinue until June 1, 1936, unlisted 
trading privileges for securities 
which had been admitted to such 
privileges prior to March 1, 1934. 


TO LIST OR NOT TO LIST 

Unless Congress takes action at 
its present session, the practice of 
trading in unlisted securities on na- 
tional stock exchanges will come to 
an end on next June 1. In its re- 
port on the situation, the Commis- 
sion found that the problem of un- 
listed trading on exchanges is closely 
related to that of over-the-counter 
trading, that is, trading outside the 





WOULD YOU BUY... 
Int. Tel. & Tel. or Socony? 


The real situation for investors is none too | 
obvious. What would you do? One of these | 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power” reg- 
istered at .0036, the other .0309. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference and for no other reason, 
Canny investors will get our 
now, with the interpretation of the “index’ 
for these issues and its revealing incisive- 


comparison 
, 


ness. FREE to readers of this advertise- 
ment—Write te Dept. 156 L. today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


74 Fenway, 
Boston, Mass. 






exchanges. At present, securities 
sold over-the-counter, are not regis- 
tered with the Commission. 
Members of the Commission feel 
that if issuers of securities are thus 
forced to make a choice as to 
whether to list their securities on 
an exchange or permit them to be 
traded exclusively over-the-counter, 
they may choose the later. The Com- 


mission believes that the public is 


better protected in the case of un- 
listed securities than in the case 
of over-the-counter trading. Rea- 
son for this is that unlisted securi- 
ties, although not registered with 
the Commission, are subject to the 
highly developed control of the ex- 
changes which securities traded 
over-the-counter are not. 


SEC RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of its study the SEC 
recommends to Congress that: 

1. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 should be amended to provide: 

(a) That unlisted trading privil- 
eges on any exchange to which any 
security had been admitted prior to 
March 1, 1934, may be continued be- 
yond June 1, 1936, on such terms 
and conditions as the Commission 
may by rules and regulations pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate 
for the protection of investors or to 
prevent evasion of the purposes of 
the Act. No expiration date should 
be expressly set, but the Commis- 
sion should continue to have the 
power to bring about the termina- 
tion of this situation in part or as a 
whole. 

(b) That securities the issuer of 
which has duly registered any other 
security on an exchange pursuant to 
Section 12 may, during the period 
when such other registration is ef- 
fective, be admitted to trading on 
any exchange in accordance with 
such terms and conditions as the 
Commission may by rules and regu- 
lations prescribe as necessary or ap- 
propriate for the protection of in- 
vestors and to prevent evasion of 
the purposes of the Exchange Act. 


NEED OF STANDARDS 
(2) The Commission should there- 
upon proceed expeditiously to per- 














Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and 


Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


East Ninth Street and in 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1935 





ASSE 


Cash on Hand and in Banks .... 


United States Government obligations, direct 


and fully guaranteed .. 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Invest- 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 


Bank, less Reserves .... 


Loans, Discounts and Advances, | 


Banking Premises ... bine tna de 


Other Real Estate .... 


Interest and Earnings Accrued 


Resources 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Let- 
ters of Credit Executed by this Bank ...... 


sseevesseeses  $97,733,007.48 I 


BOO 45 1abdascaks 


LIABILITIES 


.....4++..$ 15,000,000.00 | 
(Subordinated to Deposits and Other Liabilities) 


Capital Notes 


Capital Stock 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies ......... 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


Lao 


$ 93,459,921.43 


53,433,165.30 


12,906,294.95 

ess Reserves 155,898,321.80 
5,843 ,628.45 
eee 11,623,082.20 


and Other 


4,380,511.49 





188,081.86 


13,800,000.00 

3,054,985.50 

 $ 31,854,985.50 
350,000.00 


1,313,768.03 


> 


fect regulations and a program of 
administration designed to make 
effective for all securities traded on 
an unlisted basis on exchanges re- 
quirements concerning adequacy of 
public distribution, degree of local 
trading activity, minimum informa- 
tion to be supplied and other re- 
quirements necessary to assure a 
properly functioning market on 
such exchanges for such securities. 
Such a program could be put into 
effect pursuant to Section 6 (a), 
Secticn 12 (f) and Section 19 (b) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. 

(3) The existing power of the 
Commission to bring about adequate 
reporting by issuers of substantial 
size, whose securities have a wide 
public distribution, should be per- 
fected to the end that there be in- ~ 
formation supplied by these issuers 
comparable to that now furnished 
by those who have registered their 
securities on an exchange. That end 
being attained, the Commission 
should then be empowered to pre- 
scribe terms and conditions under 
which the securities of these is- 
suers should be permitted to enjoy 


The United States News 





~INCE the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency last reported to Congress 
more than a year ago, 187 bank re- 
ceiverships have been finally closed 
or the banks restored to solvency. 
Comptroller J. F. T. O’Connor 
points out that, in the cases com- 
pleted, total disbursements, includ- 
ing offsets allowed to depositors and 
other creditors of the institutions 
involved, aggregated $48,272,151. 
There was an average return of 
72.94 per cent of the total liabili- 
ties. Unsecured depositors received 
dividends amounting to an average 
of 60.33 per cent of their claims 
Dividend payments to the credi- 
tors of all active receiverships from 
Oct. 31, 1934, the date of the Comp- 
troller’s last annual report to Con- 
gress, to Dec. 31, 1935, aggregated 
$145,137,369. Dividend payments 
during December, 1935, by all re- 
ceivers of insolvent national banks 
to the creditors of all active re- 
ceiverships aggregated $17,462,026. 


an exchange market, where the 
public interest, not subjected to the 
sole control of management, would 
be furthered by the creation of an 
exchange market. 





January 6, 1936 
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Suits Filed by 62 Persons Before Deadline Set By Courts 
For Recovery of Devaluation ‘Loss’ 





MMHE last day of 1935 marked the 


last day that “gold clause” | courts to any cases in which holders 
claims could be filed against the cf Federal bonds might try to prove 
United States Government. Up to they had suffered 2 Ioss due to the 


that time 62 such cases had been 
filed. 

These are the claims of those 
who contend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay them $1.69 in 
present-day currency for every old 
style gold dollar the Government 
promised to pay them. 

In its famous decisions on the 
“gold clause” cases, the Supreme 
Court a year ago held that the Fed- 
eral Government did not have the 
right to abrogate its previous prom- 
ises contained in governmental 
bonds to pay in gold. The Court 
went on, however, to say that hold- 
ers of Government promises to pay 
in gold could collect only the 
amount of losses that they were 
able to prove they had sustained. 

Following this decision the Ad- 


ministration 


devaluation of the dollar. 
contended that no such losses could 
be proved and that such cases would 
only clutter up the courts and be- 


come a nuisance. 


Congress, however, failed to close 
the courts to such cases at once. It 
enacted a law at the 
which permitted such suits to oe 
filed in the United States Court ot 
Claims up to but not after Dec. 31, 


1935. 


Although there are 62 cases filed, 
involving a sum of $13,811,000, they 
all fall into three general classifi- 
One type comprises those 
claiming that the Government, be- 
cause it broke its contract to pay 
in gold, is thereby restrained from 
exercising its privilege to call in 


cations. 


decided to close the 


“— son ag ., THE GOLD-CLAUSE RUSH ON NEW YEAR'S EVE: 
0 insollyent Bank® GOVERNMENT SUED FOR 169 CENTS ON DOLLAR 


+ and redeem gold clause bonds that 


have not matured. 


These cases involve Liberty bonds 


that paid 4% per cent and which 
the Government has refunded into 


lower interest 


ceive 4% per cent 


It was 


paying securities. 
Holders’ of the Liberty bonds feel 
that they should continue to re- 
interest inas- 
much as they contend a party 


breaking a contract may not there- 


after exercise 
to it. 


SEEK TO PROVE LOSS 


last session 


equivalent. 





privileges 


granted 


The second type of cases are those 
in which plaintiffs will try to prove 
that they suffered a loss due to the 
rise in prices that followed the de- 
valuation of the dollar. 
cifically claim that the present 59- 
cent dollars will not pay the same 
amount of taxes that gold dollars of 
previous weight and fineness would. 

The third type of claim is that 
since the Supreme Court held that 
the Government could not abrogate 
its previously-made contract, no au- 
thority exists for the Treasury to 
pay off its gold clause bonds in any- 
thing but gold dollars or 


Some spe- 


their 



























































of New York 


45 Wall Street, New York 


Chartered 1853 


United States Trust Company 
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Cash in Banks. . 
ee rr 


Bonds and Mortgages. ... .ns6+ «++ «.1a0- 
Estate, 45 Wall Street. . 0.5.6. .uau- 
Other Real Estate....... 
Accrued Interest Receivable... .... . yan: 






STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS: 


RAILROAD BONDS: 


RESOURCES 


re ee re 


Stock and Bond Investments (as below) ... 





Total. ... 


ee ee ee ee 








Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 





STOCK AND BOND INVESTMENTS 












STATEMENT showing its conditien as of the morning of JANUARY 1, 1936 











LIABILITIES 
$37,228,711.86 Copia Gtalk ..0s sccvcccccseccccces @ MOMOnOee 
25,975,390.94 ee ee re Tee eS a hit 
5,250,403.26 | Undivided Profits..........-suaseeees  4005,478.57 
28, 052,500.00 | Deposits .........+-smmesseeeeesmee 73;267,394.16 
i 2.000,000.00 Interest Accrued on Deposits... . ..:0--« 26,424.11 
125,000.00 Reserved for Taxes and Expenses........ _1,319,664.72 
412,618.14 Dividend Payable January 2, 1936..,... 300,000.00 
...... $104,918,961.56 rn rer 


- $30,005,478.57 


GOVERNMENT BONDS: PAR VALUE PRICE VALUE 
United States of America Treasury Notes, due 1939-1940 ..... Herken enseueneneans 1144-15 % $7,000,000 100 $7,000,000 
United States of America Treasury Bonds,due 1947/45 2.0.0... ccc ccc cece cece ucees 234% 7,000,000 100 7,000,000 
Beminion of Canada Thisty Voor Goll, Guo 1060... ccccccsvccccccccccccccecces 1,000,000 1,000,000 






State of New York, due 1956-1959 (1% State Tax Credit Allowed)..... eav~eeeee coee 3% 2,000,000 105 2,100,000 
a a 6 5 6 a way 0 Gan 6 0le.6 6:00 4 be C080 6 665-560 46.65 O86 NS Eee 4% 100,000 100 100,000 
City of New York, due 1960......... §6450000006 Sedwanee 6606900008086 0e0ee@ 343% 800,000 100 800,000 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., General Mortgage, due 1995...... 0.0.0: 4% 400,000 100 400,000 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., First Consolidated Mortgage, due 1952...... ecccccce 4% 400,000 90 360,000 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Ten Year Collateral Trust Notes, due 1945..... cence 5% 250,000 90 225,000 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., First Mortgage, due 1948.................000. 5% 150,000 100 150,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, Series “‘B” 444% 500,000 105 525,000 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., First Mortgage, due 1960 4% 500,000 100 500,000 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., First and Refunding Mortgage, Series “‘A’’, due 2003 514% 450,000 100 450,000 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., First and Refunding Mortgage, Series “‘B’’, due 2003 5% 100,000 100 100,000 
New York Central Railroad Co., Ten Year Convertible Secured, due 1944............5. 6% 500,000 105 525,000 
Pennsylvania Company, Twenty-eight Year Secured, due 1963.............-05- coccee 4% 500,000 100 500,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., General Mortgage, Series “E”’, due 1984............. “seen 41.4% 500,000 100 500,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Forty Year Secured Gold, due 1964............ 0.0.00: ae 5% 200,000 100 200,000 
Reading Company, General and Refunding, Series “‘A” and “B”, due 1997............ 414% 500,000 100 500,000 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., First Lien and Refunding Mortgage, due 2008............. “ 4% 500,000 100 500,000 

















































































OTHER BONDS: 


STOCK: 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 15,600 shares (50% Paid) ........000c0cceeeee ° 





American Gas & Electric Co., Gold Debenture, due 2028... 0.6... cc cee cee cece 5% 250,000 100 250,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Sinking Fund Gold Debenture, due 1943........ 542% 750,000 105 787,500 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, Series “A”, due 1949............0000000% 6% 500,000 100 500,000 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, Twenty Year Debenture, due 1945......... euesuene 542% 800,000 100 800,000 
Ohio Edison Co., First & Consolidated Mortgage, due 1965 ............. 600400004 eee 4% 500,000 100 500,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Incorporated, Fifteen Year Debenture, due 1950........... os 344% 500,000 100 500,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., First and Refunding Mortgage, Series ‘A’, due 1955... .. 4% 500,000 100 500,000 


780,000 
$27,930,000 






















100 780,000 
$28,052,500 























DEPOSITS 








ee 


os e00e ofl e4,320,300.00 
154,231,890.40 | 


MOT eda. 0h b sdk god euharaes 


Cash Balances of Estates and 
Corporate Trust Departments 
(Preferred) 


24,616,149.79 





$303,176,420.49 
849,751.60 


Other Liabilities ...... 





Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed 
Mm ONMOR ay 5a 5 ¥-4.cisraw ogee caeewb 188,081.86 
WOU. exbassen eran rey Coes $337 733,007.48 
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+SILVER: THE PROBLEM 





6¢QOME measuures for making a 

greater use of silver in the pub- 
lic interest are appropriate for in- 
dependent action by us. On others 
international cooperation should be 
sought * * *. 

“Concerted action by all nations, 
or at least a large group of nations, 
is necessary if a permanent meas- 
ure of value, including both gold 
and silver, is to be made a world 
standard.”—President Roosevelt. 

Since these words were received 
and read by Congress on May 22, 
1934, the United States has done 
what it could by independent action 
to increase the demand for silver. 
The Silver Purchase Act was passed 
the following month. Thousands of 
tons of silver were bought. The 
price of silver shot skyward only to 
Grop sharply in recent weeks. 


OUR HOARD OF 2 BILLIONS 


Mr. Morgenthau as Secretary of 
the Treasury now holds silver valued 
for monetary purposes at approxi- 
mately two billion dollars. At pres- 
ent quotations it would, however, 
bring less than half of that on world 
markets. 

Other nations seem 
about “doing something for silver. 
Little interest has been shown in 
an international money standard 
which includes both gold and silver. 
But still the United States goes on 
piling up huge stocks of these preci- 
ous metals. 

Only Mexico has so far manifested 
any interest in the world-wide 
adoption of a gold and silver money 
standard. As a large silver produc- 
ing country, Mexico would stand to 
gain by such a step. A permanent 
market would thus be created for 


reluctant 














Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 
it work for you? 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MassarnuserTs 





JOHN HsNCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information 
about life insurance. 
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Monetary Conference With Mexico and 


Hints of a World Parley—Treasury 


Increases Purchases of Metal 





all the silver she could mine. She 
could also exchange part of her 
silver reserves for gold. 


AGREEMENT IN MAKING 


Many believe that such is the pur- 
pose ot the negotiations now 
being carried on with Mexico. At 
the invitation of Secretary Morgen- 
thau, Mexico has sent Eduardo 
Suarez, her Finance Minister, and 
other officials to Washington to talk 
over the silver situation. Con- 
ferences have now been going on for 
more than a week and some sort of 


| a formal agreement is expected soon. 


Mexico, however, is not a dom- 
inant power in the field of interna- 
tional finance. Its interests are in 
the selling of silver, not in the pur- 
chasing of it. 

What then can the United States 
do with its idle tons of gold and 


| silver? 


| 





Some Senators believe they can 
be used to persuade other nations 
to adopt a stabilized money system 
which would use both gold and 
silver for its reserves. To do this, 
they woulld call an international 
money conference. 


CONFERENCE FORESEEN 


After meeting with Mexican of- 
ficials on January 2, Senator Wil- 
liam H. King (Dem.), of Utah, pre- 
dicted that such a conference would 
meet in the “near future.” Secre- 
tary Morgenthau has already ex- 
pressed himself as ready for an in- 
ternational stabilization conference. 

The plan for a combined gold and 
silver standard would then be laid 
before the international conference. 
Countries with gold reserves behind 
their present monetary systems 
would be told that the United States 
would gladly trade them silver for 
gold. Countries with silver reserves, 
like Mexico and China, would be 
told they could exchange some of 
their silver for American gold. 
Thus all countries would have both 
gold and silver. 

A CURRENCY WAR? 

But what if other 
should object? 

Then, according to the plan, the 
United States would step in with its 
stabilization fund and its huge re- 


New Security Issues 


| issues: 





countries | 


serves. Being larger than those of 
any other nation, they could be used | 
in a currency battle until the others 
came to terms. Many nations with 
small reserves mignt think twice 
before joining in such a currency 
war, as it would soon drain them 
of all their reserves. 

But suppose the other nations 
should decide to let their gold and 
silver go and get along on managed 
currencies. The United States might 
then be left with most of the world’s 
gold and silver at a time when they 
had lost their value in the interna- | 
tional money market. 

In some quarters it is feared that 
this is just what might happen. 
That by cornering a large share of 





| 


Registered With SEC 


The Securities and Exchange , 


Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security | 


INLAND STEEL CO., Chicago, Tll— | 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage 3% serial | 
bonds, maturing from 1937 to 1946 and 
$35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due Feb. 1, 1961, interest rate to be 
furnished by amendment. It is ex- 
pected that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will be 
the principal underwriters. Further 
information to be furnished by 
amendment, 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & 
GAS CORP., Ithaca, N. Y.—$17,500,000 
of first mortgage bonds, 4% series, due 
1965, redeemable after 30 days notice. 
Price to the public, names of under- 
writers and their commissions to be 
furnished by amendment, 


CANE INDUSTRIES CORP., Chicago, 
Ill—100,000 shares of no par value 
Class A stock, to be offered at $100 a 
share. Bror G. Dahlberg, of Chicago, 
is president of the corporation. 


The United 











OF THE HOUR:! 





the world’s precious metals the 
United States mignt drive other 
nations off metallic reserves in 


| much the same way that China was 


driven off the silver standard by the 
constant drain of silver from her 
shores. 

Whatever the final outcome may 


be, recent moves by the Adminis- | 
tration indicate that more and more | 


attention is being paid to the in- 
ternational situation. In reply to 
questions of newspaper men Sec- 
retary Morgenthau on January 2 said 
that it “is in the interests of all 


| silver producing countries that they 


work closely together.” At the same 
time he intimated that additional 
conferences with other silver pro- 
ducing countries might follow the 
present negotiations with Mexico. 


| AID FOR CHINA 


From reliable sources it has been 
learned that the United States 
Treasury has stepped in to do what 


| it can to aid China in its program 


for the nationalization of silver. As 
a result of the American Govern- 
ment’s recent refusal to buy silver 
on the open market, residents of 


! China are no longer finding it profit- 


able to smuggle silver out of China. 


| Instead they are turning it over to 


the Chinese Government. Some of 
this silver is now being shipped di- 
rectly to the United States by the 


| Chinese Government. 


While it is expected that the 
United States will continue to hold 
conferences with other countries one 
at a time, several of the leading 
sponsors of the nation’s silver pro- 
gram, including Senator Key Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, are of the 
opinion that an international con- 
ference will have to wait until con- 
ditions in Europe are improved. 

Silver purchases during the last 
week of December increased ma- 
terially. This is taken as a further 
indication that there has been no 
let down in the Administration’s 
program to widen the use of silver 
as a monetary reserve 

















Owners’ Loan Bonds .... 








Other Assets 
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Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies .... 
Reserve for Interest and Taxes . 
Other Liabilities 


Deposits «cc ccccccccece 




















Corporate Trusts .... 





WILLIAM P. GEST 
Chairman of the Board 






Treasurer 





325 Chestnut Street 


FEDERAL 











DEPOSIT 





MEMBER OF 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ......, 
U. S. Government Securities and Home 


- 





State, County and Municipal Securities . 
Other Investment Securities ....... 
SR ae WL GE we & & 66S be OM 
Real Estate Owned .........00. 


eer eee ee ee eeee 


LIABILITIES 
Cees ROE 5 ce eee cvweceses 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1935 


United States Government’obligations and other securities carried at $6,678,290.78 
in the above statement are pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal 
deposits as required by law, and to secure Clearing House exchanges. 


Individual Trusts . ... $997,391,320.58 
802,702,020.19 


135 South Broad Street 
6324 Woodland Avenue 





FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
Trust ComMPpANY 


Organized 1866 





$23,491,497.74 


30,178,228.03 
17,790,764.48 
21,536,422.67 
26,999,248.29 
6,183,430.75 
3,714,895.32 





$129,894,487.28 


$6,700,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
1,335,362.11 
1,262,968.57 
682,158.12 
1,382,005.00 


103,531,993.48 





$129,894,487.28 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 





































BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FOUNDATION, 
INC., Philadelphia, Penn.—3,500 in- 
vestment trust accumulation plan cer- 
tificates to be offered at an aggregate 
price of $4,200,000. Herbert P. Weier- 
man, of Philadelphia, is president of 
the corporation. 


FUNDAMENTAL INVESTORS, INC., 
Jersey City, N. J.—400,000 shares of 
$2 par value capital stock, offering 
price to be based on net asset of the 
trust at time offering is made. As of 
Dec. 13, 1935, the offering price would 
have been $22.24 a share, or $8,896,000 
for the 400,000 shares. Fundamental 
Group Corp., of Jersey City and Mac- 
kubin, Legg & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
are the principle underwriters. 











Other Real Estate 
Overdrafts....... 


Artuur E. Braun 
Georce H. Ciapp 
GerorceE L. Craic 


Maurice Fark 





Joun G. FRAZER 


Cuar.es W. FRIEND 





Other Bonds and Securities. .......... 


Other Resources.............. 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Director, Aluminum Company of America 


Director, National Steel Corporation 
WituaM C. Fowness, Jr. 
Executive Com., Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc. 
Member, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay 


Vice-President, Brownsville Coal & Coke Co. 


BEHIND THE ENDURING INSTITUTION... 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1832 





RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 





DIRECTORS 


James B. Harnes, Jr. 
Director, National Union Fire Insurance Co. 


President 
James E. Lewis 


President, Chartiers Oil Company 
Wittiam L. Monro 
President, American Window Glass Company 


Frank R. Pacis 
President, Duq 


Chairman, 






FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1935 


Cash on Hand and Due From Banks. . .$25.883.694.17 
U. S. Government Securities. ......... _59,480,016.30 —$85,363,710.47 


3,946,831.13 


Loans and Discounts................ 8.613.489.46 
Interest Accrued on Investments...... 
Bank Building. ..... secees ecccvegene 


Cagltah. .cccccoseccseccsesccessecs cf GOORGIOLD 


MNS 0540 eeus000sr00ee seeeeeeeee 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves....... 3.396.420.02 
U.S. Government Deposits (Sccured),..,, 3,607,466.27 
Municipal Deposits (Secured)........... 366,725.53 
Clear BPepedite.... oo. cceccces eevee» 83,458,040.07 





President, Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
Sipney S. Liccettr 














12,560,320.59 
389,347.12 
4,575,177.18 
116,234.26 
25.96 

12,641.81 
$103,017,457.39 








FS. 








15,396,420.02 








87,432,231.87 
188,805.50 
$103,017,457.39 


















Banker 










Anprew W. Rosertson 
Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wituram WALKER 

Director, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


A Century of experience in meeting the requirements of industry, has de- 


veloped in this bank complete commercial banking facilities. Inquiries are 
invited from interested executives, regardless of their geographical location. 


- SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 
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421 Chestnat Street 


---LHE... 


Organized 1803 





DECEMBER 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . .. ss 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . . 
Other Securities. . . 
Loans and Discounts . ...... « « + 
Bank Buildings . ; ack & 2 Se aX 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 


Cees we «se ke Ka te 
Surplus and Net Profits . ......5 6. 
Reserve for Contingencies . . ... . 
Dividend (Payable January 2, 1936) . .. . 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest. . .... 
Unearned Discount .......+6-. 
a a a a ae 
Acceptances Sold <'. . 1.2 se eeceves 
ee a ae oe a a ee 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


. $173,321,996.41 
121,123,266.24 
15,974,859.96 
51,459,242.86 
79,333,377.85 
3,340,000.00 
1,811,422.62 
6,423,574.06 





$452,787,740.00 


$14,000,000.00 
20,641,585.18 
4,909,284.79 


700,000.00 
614,544.15 
209,974.63 


7,420,888.66 


350,145.00 


40)3,941,317.59 





$452,787,740.00 


1416 Chestmat Street 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


* 
; 


r 


WE URED SRHCS KB 


“| wholly discpprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 




















THE STATE OF DISUNION 


President Roosevelt's Message Intensifies the Discord Which Has Been Wrought by Class 
Warfare and Calls For a Continuation of the Battle—Foreign Policy Which Mr. Roosevelt 
Outlines Is Commendable and Will Win World-wide Support 





HE Constitution of the United States requires the 
President to do certain enumerated tasks. One of 
these is described as follows: 

“He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” 

Under this broad obligation has grown up the custom 
of sending to Congress annual presidential messages 
which portray the conditions existent throughout the 
country and which point to specific measures needed to 
promote the general welfare. 

This custom is as old as the Republic. 
occasion dignified and all-pervasive for the beginning of 
those collaborations between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government that are the outer ex- 
pression of our whole democratic system. 

But President Roosevelt, breaker of precedents, has in- 
troduced another change. With the exception of some 
general proposals about neutrality in theoretical wars in 
which we wish to avoid participation, the entire message 
of the President fails to give any substantial information 
as to the state of the union, omits any specific measures 
for consideration by Congress and indulges instead in a 
plainly political speech which formally opens the 1936 
campaign for his own reelection. 

v 

Mr. Roosevelt’s address is un- 
fortunate in tone and in spirit. 
It is the very opposite of that 


BETRAYED BY It is the very opposite of tha 
which the nation needs at the 
UNWISE SPEECH moment. The healing of the 


wounds of class warfare rather their reopening is the 
paramount duty of him who would lead the American 
people to a sound economic recovery. Friction engen- 
dered by government never produces a spirit of coopera- 
tion in a voluntary system of economic forces. 

Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt feels intensely the issues that 
prompt him to attack his critics so vehemently. Perhaps 
he is angered that editorial opinion in the press is nowa- 
days preponderantly against him possibly because of this 
very attitude of class embitterment. Perhaps he feels that 
the Literary Digest poll which is running against him 3 
to 2 shows the need for an aggressive defense of his poli- 
tics. But in any event, the message will go down in his- 
tory as the act of a man who seems to have lost his polliti- 
cal poise if not his political judgment. 

Even viewed from the standpoint of Mr. Roosevelt's 
own political interest, the address was a tactical blunder. 
It comes at a time when the country has been led to be- 
lieve a “breathing spell” in class warfare was at hand. 

v 

Had Mr. Roosevelt confined 
himself to a discussion of foreign 
policy and neutrality which on 


INTENDED FOR wag & 
the whole w dmirabl X- 
CAMPAIGN USE pressed in Ring may val ra 


acknowledged that his legislative program was being 
rounded out and that from time to time as actual experi- 
ence indicated there would be revisions and changes, the 
nation would have accepted his address as the restrained 
words of a Chief Executive who felt the weight of his re- 
sponsibility as President of the whole nation and not of 
particular groups. 

But the President theatrically exhibited his campaign 
ardor in an atmosphere of ballyhoo which over the radio 
sounded more like a political rally or a national political 
convention than a joint session of the two houses of Con- 
gress in solemn assembly. Mr. Roosevelt is all agog with 
the spirit of battle that is to be waged until next Novem- 
ber. To his credit it must be said that he does not flinch 
from the struggle. He calls for an advance and no retreat. 
He apparently wishes to be judged on his record but 
chooses his own way of stating the issues and the record, 
too. 

After criticizing his opponents for being too general, 
for failing to be specific, Mr. Roosevelt opens his own 
flank to attack by using generalities to describe the 
issues that confront the American people and by omitting 
the essential points that must be debated this year to de- 
termine whether the present Administration shall be con- 
tinued in power. 


It provides an 


LOSS OF POISE 


SEEMS MAINLY 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The President’s conception of the issues is stated in the 
questions he asks his opponents to answer with “positive 
and not negative” suggestions. Let us consider some of 
these questions which Mr. Roosevelt has propounded and 
see what the answers really are. 

“Shall we say that because national income has 
grown with rising prosperity, we shall repeal exist- 
ing taxes and thereby put off the day of approaching 
a balanced budget and of starting to reduce the na- 
tional debt?” 

No, present tax laws should not be repealed. But tax 
laws that collect more money should be enacted. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last tax measures have not brought in enough 
additional to pay a tenth of the deficit of govern- 
ment. Who, to be sure, is asking that the day of balanc- 
ing the budget or debt retirement shail be put off? Cer- 
tainly not the opponents of the President. What can Mr. 
Roosevelt mean by such an ingenious twisting of the is- 
sue? Does he think the mentality of the radio audience 
is such that the mere statement of a proposition is to 
prove its validity because it emanates from a President 
of the United States? 

“Shall we abandon the reasonable support and 
regulation of banking?” 


By no means. Banking reform was essential and still is. 
But there always will be need for modification as experi- 
ence reveals the need of practical amendments. Also we do 
not know whether Mr. Roosevelt is going to appoint to the 
all-important Federal Reserve Board “puppets” or inde- 
pendents, so it is difficult to tell as yet whether a banking 
law that concentrates control of credit in one man through 
the appointive power is a good or bad thing. 

¥ 


“Shall we restore the dollar 


TINKERING WITH to 7 former gold content?” 
GOLD STANDARD Not now. The less we tinker 
NOT NECESSARY with our monetary system the 


better for all of us. But time will 
show that our unit of currency is now undervalued in 
terms of gold. 

“Shall we say to the farmers: ‘The prices for your 
products are in part restored, now go and hoe your own 
row’.” 

No, but we should say to the farmers: “Your prices 
will go higher if governmental rectrictions on production 
are removed and if your government enables you to com- 
pete in world markets.” 

5. “Shall we say to the home owners and debtors: 
“We have reduced your rates of interest—we have 
no further concern with how you keep your home or 
what you pay for your money, that is your affair?’ ” 
No, we shouldn’t abolish the government’s splendid sys- 

tem of refinancing home mortgages but should make sure 
that politics doesn’t creep into it, and we should give con- 
siderable thought to the fact that about 200,000 persons 
are delinquent in their payments and that the government 
hesitates to foreclose their mortgages. 

“Shall we say to the several millions of unem- 
ployed citizens who face the very problems of exist- 
ence—of getting enough to eat—‘we will withdraw 
from giving you work, we will turn you back to the 
charity of your communities and to those men of self- 
ish power who tell you that perhaps they will employ 
you if the government leaves them strictly alone?’ ” 
No, we shouldn’t say anything like that to the unem- 

ployed and the President can hardly name any important 
leader of thought inside or outside of government who 
advocates any such policy. 

What business man of today advocates an abolition of 
all forms of governmental regulation of industry when 
within established orbits of constitutional authority? 

Why are all private employers suddenly classed as “men 
of selfish power?” 

Does the President imply that only the government is 
unselfish, only a government of Farleyism is pure and 
holy, and that he means to have government employment 
or state socialism as a permanent policy? If recovery is 
here, then why the need for governmental employment? 

The answer to Mr. Roosevelt’s question is a simple one. 
Give the honest men in industry a chance to operate 
their businesses without harassment by the “brain trust” 
or persecution through unconstitutional laws. Then em- 
ployment will increase, as indeed it has been increasing 
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ever since liberals and conservatives on the Supreme 
Court of the United States agreed by unanimous 
opinion that Mr. Roosevelt and his Congress had violated 
the Constitution. This action clearly indicated that while 
the legislative body had abdicated to the executive, the ju- 
diciary remained unimpaired. 


But will it remain so? There’s 
a hint in Mr. Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage that Congress may be asked 
to take certain steps to restrict 
THE JUDICIARY the power of the judiciary, espe- 
cially the lower courts. This is not reassuring to business 
or to the stability of American institutions. 

7. “Shall we say to the children who have worked 
all day: ‘Child labor is a local issue and so are your 
starvation wages; something to be left solved or un- 
solved by the jurisdictions of 48 states?” 

The answer is that regional compacts on labor are be- 
ing worked out among the states today and child labor 
is gradually being abolished by the force of a public opin- 
ion crystallized by the NRA, one of the commendable 
things that policy really accomplished. 

Just the other day a report to the President revealed 
that NRA standards had not been generally broken not- 
withstanding the absence of legal compulsion. Here is 
proof of the voluntary recognition of a moral principle. 

“Shall we say to the laborer—‘Your right to or- 
ganize your relations with your employer have noth- 
ing to do with the public interest; if your employer 
will not even meet with you to discuss your problems 
and his, that is none of our affairs?” 

Mr. Roosevelt knows the real answer to this as does 
every other person who wishes to examine this issue 
fairly. Employer and employee relations, generally 
speaking, are not a matter of federal power under our 
present Constitution. Labor has the strike weapon and 
knows well how to use it. The conflict between capital 
and labor will be best reconciled when government plays 
the role of mediator and not dictator. 

v 

The President asks if “social 
security” legislation should be 
abandoned. Let the answer be 


ARE AVOIDED abandoned. Let the answer b 
iven by the radicals who say his 
BY PRESIDENT » in are unworkable and 


will need considerable amendment. 

Nobody objects to the promotion of health standards 
or to the Civilian Conservation Corps, which the Presi- 
dent drags unnecessarily into the discussion. 

These are straw men erected for the benefit of the radio 
audience. The real issues are avoided by the President. 

Why are 10,000,000 still unemployed? 

Where is the relief plan the Administration has been 
promising and where are the jobs it has been assuring? 

Why are relief expenses mounting? 

What provision has been made for a productive tax 
system that will bring in revenues to balance the budget? 

Why have the principles set forth in the Schechter case 
by unanimous opinion of Supreme Court been disre- 
garded in subsequent acts of Congress signed by Mr. 
Roosevelt ? 

The President drew attention to the danger that 
the “new instruments of public power” might fall into the 
hands of “political puppets of an economic autocracy.” 
But the Government has already fallen into the hands of 


OMINOUS HINT 
OF CHECKS ON 


REAL ISSUES 


-something much worse—puppets of political autocracy. 


The President’s message is on all fours with the Los 
Angeles speech made by Dr. Rexford Tugwell, Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture, printed in our issue of November 
18th last. It even employs the same militant phraseology 
and style. 

Mr. Roosevelt stimulates class warfare by his address 
to Congress; he preaches hate and he preaches class bit- 
terness. He has rendered us a message on the state of 
disunion in America today. He mistakenly glories in the 
discord he himself has wrought. 

The American people now have the solemn duty of 
naming a leader who can combat disunity by inspiring a 
program of unity, who can overcome class warfare by re- 
newing faith in the moral processes of conciliation, who 
can unequivocally subordinate political ambition to the 
selfless spirit of true public service. 
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